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T .UiK VUY 


Europe and Afric ! I have wali^ered 
amid tlic tombs of Troy, and stood by the 
althr of Medea, yet tlie ^»octry of the Hel- 
lespott, and the splendour of the Sym- 
plcgades must yield to the majest3r of the 
Streights of Calpc, 

some lone Titan, lurid and sub¬ 
lime, his«l!irone the mountains, and the 
clouds his trown, the melaucliQly Mvtn- 
tania sits apart, and gazes on the 
he hhs lost. 

And lo! from out the waVes, that Jusf 
liCT^et, aiM •bo'B^ before, her beauty, she 

^2 
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softly rises with a wariBil| p pti^ v»ouia 
she cay back her dark-eyed ^|er,- and 
does the memory of that bright' ^brace 
yet dwell wkliin the hallowed sajigjuary 
of her hfiart ? 


It vf/i a glorious union.* Wncn were 
maideos fairer and more faithful—when 


were men more gentle and more brave ? 
When did all that can adorn humanity 
mora brightly flourish, and more s<.eetly 
blooH^?^ • Alas! for their fair cities, and 
firfe gardens, and,fresh focintains! Alas! for 
their delicate palaces, and glowing b'vtyers 
of perfumed shade! 

Will yoi* fly with me from the dull toil 
or5,,*‘algar life? Will you wander for a 

c 

moment amid tlie plains si Granlida? 
Around us are those snowy and piSfple 
mountams, which *^a C&ph't^ept to 
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They surround a land still prodigal of fruits, 
in spite of a Gothic government,* You 
are gazing on the rows of blooming aloes, 
that«afe the only enclosure!^, with their 
flowery fortns high in the warm air, you 
linger among those groves of Indian^g, you 
stare with strange delight.at the firstliight 
of the sugar-cane. Come away, come 
away, for on yon green anti sunny hill, rises 
the ru^y gate of that precious pile, wflose 
name is a spell, and whose vision is /otr«hcc. 
,Let us enter Allftmbral* 

here is the Court of Myrtles, and 
I gather a sprig. ^Mark how exqui¬ 
sitely everything is proportiorlfed, plhrk 
how slight, and small, and delicate! And 
now ye arc id the Court of Columns, th(» 
far-famed Court of Columns. Let us entfe* 
the chamber^that open rqjpid this quad- 
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rangle. How beautiful are their Jeeply 
carved*and purple roofs studded with gold, 
and the wajls entirely covered udth the 
most fancifuT fretwork, relieved mth that 
violet tint, which must have been copied 


fromy^ieir Andalusian skies. Here, you 
may'sit in the coolest shade, reclining on 


your divan with your beads or pipe, and 
view the most *5azzling sunlight in the 
court, which assuredly must scorch the 
flowrs,* if the faithful lions ever ceased 
from flouring <orth diat element, whifh 


you must travel in Spain or Afiea to 
honour. How inany chamtiirs! The 
Hil| of *thc Ambassadors ever the most 
Sumptuous. How fanciful^ is its mosaic, 
iceiling of ivory and tortoiseshell, igpther- 
df-pearl and gold! And then thb^Hall 


of Justice w.ith its cedaf Toof," afid the 
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Uareinj and the baths—all perfect. Not 
a single roof has yielded, thanks tp those 
elegant horse-shoe arches, and those crowds 
of marble columns, with ^cir oriental 
capitals. What a scene! Is it beautiful? 
Oh! conceive*it in the time of the l^oalxfils 
—conceive it with all its costly decofutioiis, 
all the gilding, all the imperial ^purple, all 
the violet relief, all the !®arlet borders, all. 
the |;littering inscriptions, and prceious 
mosaics, burnished, bright, araf jFresh. 
Conceive it full ofi still gieatcr ornaments, 
the IjiKi^g groups with their ^splendid, an^ 
vivid, and^icturesque costume, and, above 
all, their ricti and shining arms, some stand¬ 
ing in conversing groups, some smoiidg 
in s^ate sileace, some telling their beadj,' 
son^ squatting round a sforier. Tien 
the bustle Shd th? rushMnnd the coming 
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liorsemen, all in motion, and all glancing 
in the rmost brilliant Sun. 

Enough of this I I am alone. Yet 
there was oUe being with whom I could 
have loved to roam in these imaginative 
h'alls, <nd found no solitude in the sole 
presence of her most sweet society. 

Alhambra is a strong illustration of what 
I Have long thefcight, that however there 
may be a standard of Taste, there' is no 
atan<|^ of Style. I must place Alhambra 
with the Parthenon, the Pantheon, the 
^Cathedral of ^Seville, the Temple a£.J)en- 
dera. They are different comuinations of 

f 

the same ^principles of taste. Thus we 
may* equally admire ^Eschylus, Virgil, 
^alderon, and Ferdousi. ‘There i^ver 
could have been a controversy on sdeh a 
point, if mankuid hatf notf,^nfuSe^ the 
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ideas of Taste and Style. The Saracenic 
architecture is the most inventive and fanci¬ 
ful, but at the same time, the most fitting 
and ddicate, that can be conceded. ThSre 
would be no doubt about its title^to be 
considered amobg the finest inventions of 
man, if it were better known. It is onlji to 
bo found, in any degree of European perfec¬ 
tion, in Spain. Some of \he tombs of fhe 
Mamlouk Sultans in the desart round Ca»o, 
wrongly styled by the French ‘ the t6m]^ of 
tli« Caliphs,’ arc eqwal, I tbjnk, to i^hami 
brj^ JWiihcn a person sneers,at the Sara¬ 
cenic, ask W5h what he has seen ? Perhaps a 
barbarous, aFthough picturesquc,d[)uildi«ig, 
called the Ducal Palace at Venice. vJ^ha^ 
shouj^ we think of a man, who decided 
the aAihitecture of Agrippa by the buildl- 
ings of Jusfiptan, br judged the age of 
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Pericles by the restorations of Hadrian? 
Yet. he would not commit so‘great a 
blunder. There is a Moorish palace, the 
Aicazar at ^Seville, a huge mosque ct Cor¬ 
dova turned into a Cathedral, with partial 
alter^^ion, Alhambra at*Granada, these 
are the great specimens in Europe, and 
sufficient for all study. There is a shrine 
add chapel of a ‘Moorish Saint at Cordova, 
quite untouched, witli the blue mokdc and 
thq, golden honeycomb roof, as vivid, and 
asbryiiant, asi.whcn the Santon was wflr- 
shippcd. In my life have I pnver ^seen 
any work of art more exquisi^; The ma¬ 
terials ave the richest, the ornaments the 
l^st costly, and, in detail, the most elegant^ 
and the most novel, the most fanciir.1 and. 
the most flowing, that I ever contem'lnated. 
And yet nothing at ^e samb time can be 
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conceivi^ more just than the proportion of 
the whfale, and more mellowed than the 
blending of the parts, which indeed Pal 
ladio ttopld not excel. 


II. 


A SjiJfkisH city sparkling in the Sun, wth 
its white walls and verdant jaloysies, is 
one of the most che^rtul and most briiliant 

of the works of Inan. Figaro is in every 

* • 
street, an^ ilosina in every balcony. 

Ihe MoSrish remmus, the ^Christian 
churches, the gay national dress, a gor^eoiy«. 
pric^hood, c^er producing, in their daz¬ 
zling processions and sacred •festivals, an 
effect upon*tlie bisincis of the day, the 
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splendid pictures of a school of wtiicti we 
know nothing, theatres, alamedas, ,l^ertullas, 
bull-fights, boleros,—^here is ihatter enough 
for amuseiiiertt within the walls, atjd now 
let us. see how they pass their time out 
cof thctn. 

When I was in the south of Spain the 
whole of Andalusia was overrun with rob- 
b^s. These bands, unless irritated by a 
rash resistance, have of late scldola com- 
mittcJ^personal violence, but only lay you 
on the ground, and clc^r out your pockets. 
If however you have less than an ounce 
of gold, they shoot you. Ti;»at is their 
tariff, which they have announced at all 
<JtVP 4 <rincipal towns, and, it must be con¬ 
fessed, is a light one. A weak g(vvern- 
ment resolves society into its original' ele¬ 
ments, and robbery iit/Sp^n'-has.b^'ome 
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more honourable than war, inasmuch as the 
robber is 4 )aid, and the soldier is in arr^ar. 
The traveller must defend himself. Some 
combing ^ some compromise, Merchants 
travel in corsarios or caravans well arftied, 
persons of quality take a military estort, 
who, if cavalry, scamper off the momenf 
they are attacked, and, if infantry, remain, 
and participate in the ptander. The 
govenuB^nt is only anxious about the post^ 
jjpd to secure that, pay the brigands Wa(jlc 
mail^ 

The country is thinly populated, with 
few villages orffarm houses, but many towns 
and cities. It chiefly consists of immense 
olains of pasture-land, which, sunburnt in 
tjie suiter, were a good preparation for 
the desdtt and intervening roodntainous 
districts; such af the Siilrra Mqrcna, famous 
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in Cervantes, the Sierra Nivada^of Gra- 
natja, and the Sierra da Ronda,,a country 
like the Abruzzi, entirely ^inhabited by 
brigands ifntl smugglers, and which I once 
expfored. I must say, that the wild 
beauty of tlie scenery tmtirely repaid me 
Ipr some peri!, and very great hardsliip. 
Returning from this disti-ict towards Cadiz, 
Vou arrive Oven, one of the finest 
«aountain-passes in the world. It?, preci¬ 
pices and corkwoods would have afforded 
inejybaustibU^ studies to Salvator. ^ All 
this part of the country is full qf pictures, 
and of a peculiar character. '*’.1 recommend 
Castellar to an adventurous artist. 

" I travelled over Andalusia on horseback, 
and, in spite of many ti^amin^,»withoi(t 

'i. 

any escoft, or any companions bdt Lau¬ 
sanne and Titn, an^ lit^e*^piro,4ind the 
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muleteers who walk and occasionally in* 
crease the^burthen of a sumpter steed. In 
general, like a^l the Spanish peasants, they 
are tall,, finely made fellows, locking ex» 
tremely martial with their low, round, 
black velvet fiats,tand coloured sashes, em¬ 
broidered jackets and brilliant buttons. 
We took care not to have too much money, 
and no baggage, that we oqpld not stow 
in ourja8dle-bags. I even followed th^ 
ijdvicc of an experienced guide, and a.s 
little ostentatious as possible ^of my arms, 
for to a, Spanish babdit, foreign pistols are 
sometiines a femptation, instead of a terror. 
Such prudent humility toU not, h 9 wevet;, 
wswer in the East, where you cannot be 
^ Wejjj or too jaagnificently, armed. 

We were, in general, in our saddles at, 
fouro’^ock, dRd»sto];f)ed,*on account of 
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the heat, from ten till five in the evening, 
and then proceeded for three or ^ur hours 
more. I have travelled through three suc¬ 
cessive nights, and seen the Sun set, and 
rise,*without quitting my saddle, which all 
men cannot say. It is impokible to con¬ 
ceive anything more brilliant, than an 
Andalusian summer moon. You lose. 
RDthing of tlin landscape, which is only 
softened, not obscured, and absol&tf\y the 
bearii? are warm. Generally speaking, we 
contrived to ^cach, foy our night’s bivouac, 
some villag:e, which usually boasts a place 

called a Posada. If this failed, there was 

. ; 

sometimes a convent, and \Verc we unfor¬ 
tunate in this expedient, we made pillows, 
of our saddles, and beds of-our clod^'s. A, 
.Posada is'in fact a Khan, and a vMry bad 
one. The same roo^a holdsf^he cattle, the 
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kitchen, the family, and boards and mats 
for travellers to sleep on. Your, host 
affords no ^ovisions, and you must cater 
as you proceed, and, what il^'more, cook 
when you have catered. Yet the I^osada, 
in spite of many causes, is seldom dirty" 
and for the Spaniards, notwithstanding 
their reputation, I claim the character of 
the most cleanly nation ifi, Europe. T9o^ 
thingj/more remarkable, than the delicaCy 
of the lower orders. All that fitqijpnt 
whitewash, and constant ablution* can 
effect agpnst a generating Sup, they em- 

ploy. Yov would think that a Spanish 

» * • 

woman had no other occupation'than ‘to 
mmntain the cleanliness of her chamber. 
Most|Jissuredly they are a clean people. 
They Save too much self-respect, not ti5 
be clean: T flnee Vemember Lausanne 
Yoi» IV.. 


JC 
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rating a muleteer, who was somewhat tardy 
itt his preparations. ‘WhatI’ exclaimed 
the peasant reproachfully, ^would you 
have me go^ithout a clean shirt f’ ^ Now 
when* we remember, that this man only 
put on his clean shirt tootoil'on foot for 
thirty or forty miles, we may admire his 
high feeUng, and doubt whether we might 
m%tch this incident even by that wonder, 
an English Postilion. 

•^Certainly the Spaniards are a noble race. 

f * 

“They are kipd and, faithful, courageous 
and honest, with a profound m,ind, that 
will nevertheless break into nph humour, 
and a dignity which, like thbir passion, is 
perhaps the legacy of their oriental sires. 

But see! we have gained the sun^mit of 
•the hill. " Behold! the noble rangtf* of the 
Morena mountains (9xtends*^before iis, and 
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at their base is a plain worthy of such a 
boundaty. Yon river, winding «amid 
bowers of orange, is the beautiful Guadal- 
quivis, and that city, with itf^nany spires 
and mighty mosque, is the famous Cor- 
dova! 


III. 

The court-yard w^s*full,of mu^s, & 
body of ^infantry Vere bivouacking under 
the colonnades. There were several ser¬ 
vants, all armid, and a crowd of muleteors 
with bludgeons. 

‘ ’X» a greqt lady from Madrid, Sir,’ 
observed Tita, who was loungibg in th» 
court. 

C 2 
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I had now been several days at Cordova, 
and intended to depart at sunset,for Gra¬ 
nada. Tlie country betwee'n these two 
cities is mdte infested by brigandsi, than 
any tract in Spain. The town was rife 
with their daring exploits. 'Every tra¬ 
veller, during the last month, had been 
plundered, and only the night before my 
af'rival, they .had, in revenge for some 
attempt of the Governor to i<j|erfere, 

bvmed down a farm-house a few miles 
/ 

without the gates. 

When I entered the'hotel, the landlord 

came up to me and advised me to postpone 

ifiy departure for a few hdiirs, as a’ great 

lady from Madrid was about to venture 

the journey, and depart .at midn^ht to- 

- wards Malaga with a strong escort. He 
* 

doubted not rthat ^e would consent with 
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pleasure to my joining their party. I did 
not feeC I.fear, as grateful for his propo¬ 
sition as I ought to have been. I was tired 
of Cordova, I had made up my mind to 
depart at | particular hour. I had hitherto 
escaped the brigands; I began to suspect 
that their activity was exaggerated. At 

the worst, I apprehended no great eviL 

* •> 

Some jpersons always escaped, and I was' 
codh^nt in my fortune. 

‘ What is all this ? ’ I inquired of Sau- 
sflnne. 

* ’Tik a great lady from Madrid,’ replied 
Lausanne! 

‘ And have you seen her ? 

' I have not. Sir, but I have seen her 
husl^nd.’ 

‘Ph! she has a husband, then I cer~ 
tainly will not stop. • At sbnset we go.’ 
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In half an hour’s time the landlord again 
entereQ my room, with an invitatio% from 
the great lady and her lord to join them at 
dinner^ Of* course I could not refuse, 
jflthough I began to suspect that my worthy 

ft 

host, in his considerate suggestions, had 
perhaps been influenced by other views 
than merely my security. 

I repiured to the saloon. It was truly a 
Gil Bias scene. The grandee; in an unhress 
uniltrm, and highly imposing in appear¬ 
ance, greeted me with dignity. He was of 
middle age, with a fine form and a sfrongly- 
marked, true Castjllian countenance, but 
very handsome. The Senora was exceed¬ 
ingly young, and really very pretty, with 
mfinite vivacity and grace.'" A Ffench 
vailet leant over the husband’s chair, ^d a 
duenna, broad ,^d sui^rcUious. with beadv 
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jet eyes, mahogany complexion, and cock¬ 
ed-up nose, stood by her young mistress, 
refreshing her with a huge fan. 

After some general and' a^eeable mn- 

versation, the Senor introduced the intended 
• « 
journey, and, ^mdcrstanding that I was 

about to proceed in the same direction, 

offered me the advantage of lys escort. 

The Dama most energe’tkally impressed 

upac-^e the danger of travelling alcifle, 

and 1 was brutal enough to suspA:t,^at 

she had more confidence «n foreign aid 

th^ u»the courage of her countrymen. 

I was in one of those iiugallant fits that 

* * • * 

sometimes come over men of shattSred 
nerves. I had looked forward with moody 
pleasure, to •a silent moonlit ride. J, 
shri^ from the constant effort of conti¬ 
nued ebnver^Eftion. It did not appear. 
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that my chivalry would be grievously 
affected in an almost solitary cjivil^ier de¬ 
serting a dame environed by a military 
force, and a i)and of armed retainersr In 
short, I was not seduced by the prospect 
of security, and rash enough to depart 
alone. 

The nv)on rose. I confess our anxiety. 
The muleteer prbphesied an attack. ‘ They 
will be out,* said he, ‘ for the great'%nly; 
■ we«icarinot escape.’ We passed two tra,- 
velling'friars du their ‘mules, who gave hs 
their blessing, and I observed to-djght Jjy 
the road »de more crosses than Usual, And 
each of these is indicative of a violent 
death. We crossed an immepse plain, and 
*entered a broken mule track througlr un¬ 
even ground. We were challenged by a 
picquet, and It whotrwas "a-thead, nearly 
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got shot tor not answering. It was a 
corsario •£ armed merchants returtyng 
^om the fair of Bonda. We stopped and 
made inquiries^ but could lea^ nothing, 
and we continued our journey for several 
hours, in alencC, by the most brilliant 
moon. We began to hope we had es¬ 
caped, when suddenly a muleteer informed 
us, that he could distinguish a trampling 
of ho'^e* in the distance. Avel Maria V 
_A cold perspiration came over us. • 
cid^ly they approaolied. We drew up 
out jj^f.pure fear. I had a pi§tol in one 
hand, and my purse in the other, to act 
according to circumstances. The barjd 
were clearly in sight. I was encouraged 
Jbiy finding that they were a rather up¬ 
roarious crew. They turned but to be* 
a company 3f Retort travfillinff to Cor- 
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dova. There were dresses and decora¬ 
dons, scenery and machinery, alt on mules 
and donkeys: the singers rehearsing an 
opera, thft' principal tragedian riding on 
an ass, and the buffo most serious, looking 
as grave as night, with a cigar, and in 
greater agitation than all the rest. The 
women, were in side-saddles like sedans, 
and there were whole panniers of children. 
'Some of the actresses were chaufttisig an 
SSE,' while, in more than one instance^ 
theic waists svere enuircled by the brawny 
arm of a more robust devotee.' Al,l this 
irresistibly reminded me of Cesryante|, 

' Night waned, and, instead of meeting 
robbers, we discovered that we had only 
lost our way. At length we stt.mbled 
^tipon some peasants sleeping in t^e field 
amid the harvest, wj^o t(^dj*‘us that it was 
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utterly impossible to regain our road, and 
so, our steeda and ourselves being equally 
weaned, we dismounted, and turned our 
saddles iifto pillows. 

I was roysed, after a couple of hours’ 

• • 

sound slumber, by the Bosario, a singing 
procession, in which the peasantry congre¬ 
gate to their labours. It is most eSective, 
full of ^oble chaunts, and melodious re- 
sponses^that break upon the still fresh^air, 
^d your fresher feeliqgs, in a mmn^ 
truly magpcal. This^s the ^untrylbra 
natiobal novelist. The out-door life of 
the imtives. in^pccs a variety of most pic- 
turesque manners, while their semi-dvili- 
jzation makes «ach district retain, with 
barbarous jealoifsy, their peculiar customs. 
‘ I hfprd a shot at no gr^t distance. It 
was repeated. > To 14)rse, .Co horse! I 
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roused Lausanne and Tita. It occurred 
to me directly. Shots were interchanged. 
We galloped in the direction of the 
sound, followed by several peasants, and 
firing our pistols. Two or three runaway 
soldiers met us. ‘ Carraho! Scoundrels 
turn back! ’ we cried. In a few minutes 
we were in sight of the combat. It was a 
most unequal one, and nearly finished. A 
robber had hold of the arm of tlie*great 
lady of Madrid, who was dismounted, and 
seated on a" bank. ' Her husband Vas 
leaning on 'his sword, and evidently agree¬ 
ing to a capitulation. The servants seemed 
still disposed to fight. Two or three 
wounded men were lyingi on the field:, 
soldiers, and mules, and Muleteer#, run-< 
ning about in all directions. 

Tita, who^vas ai| admirable shot, fired 
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the moment he was in reach, and brought 
down hi% man. I ran up to the lady, but 
not in time*to finish her assailant, who 
was off in a flash. The robbars surprisad, 
disorderly, and plundering, made no Sght,- 
and we jitrmitjed them to retreat with 
some severe loss. 

Exclamations, gratitude, hysterics. 
Lausanne in the mean, time produced 
or^r.^* Tlie infantry rallied, the mules 
re-assembled, the baggage was again ar- 
ranged. The travellefs were the Marquis 
and Marchioness of Santiago, who were 
about to pay a visit to their relative, the 
Governor of* Malaga. * I remained with 
them until we reached Granada, when the 
mos^* dangerous portion of this journey 
was sompleted, and I parted .from these 
agr^able parsgns with S, promise to visit 
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them on my arrival at their place of des¬ 
tination. 


IV. 

Thebe is not a more beautiful and 
solemn temple in the world, than the great 
Cathedral of Seville. When you enter 
from the glare of a Spanish sky, so deep 
is^ihe staining of rthe glass, and so small 
and few the windows, that, for a moment, 
you feel in darkness. Gradually, the'Vast 
design of the Gothic artist, unfolds itself 
to your vision: gradually rises up before 
you the profuse sumptuousness pf the 
High Altar; with its tall images^ and 
velvet and gold hangings,^ its g^-antic 
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railings of brass and massy candlesticks 
of silver,—all revealed by the dim and 
perpetual light of the sacred and costly 
lamps. 

You steal with a subdued spirit ciVer 
the marblef pavement. All is still, save 
the hushed muttering of the gliding 
priests. Around you, are groups of 
kneeling worshippers, son»e prostrate on 
the^ro.flnd, some gazing upwards with, 
their arms crossed, in mute devpdon, 
some beating their brchsts and counting. 

their consoling beads. Lo! the tinkling 

o 

of a bell. The mighty organ bursts forth. 
InvoIuntanly,^ou fall upon your kncQS, 
and listen to the rising chaunting of the 
solem]g> choir. *^A procession moves from 
an adjoining chapel. A band of crimson, 
acolytes advaacQ.waving tBeir censers, and 
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the melody of their distant voices responds 
to the deep-toned invocations of the nearer 
Canons. 

Tliere ai-e a vast number of chapels in 
this Cathedral on each side of the principal 
nave. Most of them p.re adorned with 
masterpieces of the Spanish school. Let 
us approach one. The light is good, and 
let us gaze th--ough this iron railing upon 
the picture it encloses. 

1' see a Saint falling upon his knees, and_ 
extejiding his enraptured arm to r^eive 
an infant God. Whaf mingled love, en¬ 
thusiasm, devotion, reverence, Jdend in the 
countenance of tlie holy lAkn! fiut, oh ! 
that glowing group of seraphim, smling 
and smiling in the sunny splendou^;pf that 

radiant sky;—who has before gazSd upon 

( 

such grace, such ineffable 4tnd .chkirming 
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bealityl And in the back-ground, is an 
altar, whereon is a vase holding some 
lilies, that as if they were just ga¬ 
thered, There is but one’ ftist, wteo 
could have designed this picture, there 
is but one* ma^, who could have tiius 
combined ideal grace Fith ijatund sim- 
plidty, there is but one man, who could 
have painted that diaphonaus h^ven, aad 
those fr8sh lilies. Inimitable Murillo! 


V. 


A Spanish bffll-fight taught me fully to 
comprehend the rapturous exclamation of 
Pan^ et Ci]^nses! * The amusement 
apart, <here is something magnificent in 
the alsembled thouswds *of an ampbi- 
•VoL. IV. D 
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theatre. It is the trait in modern man¬ 
ners, which most effectually recalls the 
nobility of antique pastime. " 

The pqCcry of a bull-fight is very 
much destroyed by the appearance of the 
cavaliers. Instead of gay/>gall£fiit knights, 
bounding «on caracolling steeds, three or 
four shapeless, unwieldy beings, cased in 
armour of stuffed leather, and looking 
more like Dutch burgomasters thbn Spa- 
nisK chivalry, enter the lists on limping 
•rips, j The bull isi' in fact, the executioner 
for the dogs, and an appi*oaching bull-fight 
is a respite for any doomed steed through¬ 
out all Seville. 

The Tauridors, in their varying, fanci¬ 
ful, costly, and splendid dresses, CGfppen- 
, sate, in s great measure, for your* disap¬ 
pointment. It" is difficult to conceive a 
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more brilliant band. These arc ten or a 
dozen foatmen, who engage the buU^un- 
armed, distract him, as he rushes at one 
of the cavaliers by unfolding, and dash* 
ing, before his eyes a glittering scarf, and 
saving themselvos from an occasional chace 
by practised agility, which elicits great ap¬ 
plause. The performance of these Tauri— 
dors is, without doubt, thtf ^most gracefiil, 
the most exciting, and the most surprising* 
portion of the entertainment. 

The ample theatre is nefyrly full^ Be* 
careful to at on fhe shady sMe; There is 
the suspense experienced at all public en¬ 
tertainments, OTily here upon a great scaie. 
Men arc gliding about selling fans and 
refrea^ents. ,The Governor and his 
suite ehter their box. A trumpet sounds L 
all is alent. 


D2- 



The JuifgbU a4r8>)0% % poisasg their 
spews, aad fw .«‘moment , trying to locdc 
gn^ul. The Tauridora valk behind than, 
Wo by twp.' They proceed uoundy and 
acipsst the lists. They bow to die . Vi&o> 
r^al party, and commend thmselves to: 
the Virgin, whose portrait is suspended 
above. , 

Another trumpet! A second, and a 
t^d blast. The Governor thrdws the 
^nkl. The den opens, and the bull 
bounds, in. piat hrs^ j^ng is yejy fine. 
The mma} stands hr a moment still, 
staring, stupified. Gr^ually his hoof! 
moves; he paws the grouh4 > lie dashes 
about the sand: The knights fai^ him 
with thdr extended lahcps at due dis^^nce. 
The Taurid9i^are.^«tiiL if^neflies'across 
him, and wayes'his,sca^.i^ ?he entaged 
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bull makes at the nearest horseman. He 
is frustmted -in; his attack, Again, he 
plants. himseif> lasfaes his tafly and rolls 
about'hif ej«. He igakes another char^y 
and, this titne; the glance of the s^atr 
does not dnre him bhck. He gores the 
horse, rips up its body, 4he steed staggers, 
and falls. The bull rushes at the rider, and 
his armour •will not now pr€^rve him, but, 
jus^ asliis awful horn is about to avenge 
his future fate, a skilful Tauridor efin^ 
be^re him, and flaps his nostril with bis' 
scarf. He flies 'after his new assailant, 
and immediately finds another. Now you 
are delighted by all the evolutions of tWs 
consummate band; occasionally they can 
pnly !itve them^lves by leaping the bar> 
rier. The knight, in the meantime, rises,, 
escapes, and Tnotints another steed. 
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The bull now makes a rush at anofher 
horseman. The horse dexterously veers 
aside. The bull rushes on, But the knight 
wounds him severely in the flank with his 
lance. The Tauridors now appear armed 
with darts. They rush ^ with* extraordi¬ 
nary swiftness and dexterity at the now 
infuriate animal, plant their galling wea¬ 
pons in diiferdht parts of his body, and 
scud away; To some of their emits are 
^xrd fireworks, which ignite by the 
pressure of the stab. The animal is then 
as bewildered as infuriate. The amphi¬ 
theatre echoes to his roaring, and wit- 
niesses the greatest efforts ot his rage. He 
flies at all, staggering and streaming with 
blood; at length breathless^, and exhNisted, 
Jie stands^at bay, his black swollen*ton;^e 
hanging out, ,^nd his moathfeovereS with 
foam.; 
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’Tis horrible. Throughout, a stranger’s 
feelings «re for the bull, although this 
even the fairest Spaniard cannot compre¬ 
hend. As it is now evident, that the 
noble victim can only amuse them by his' 
death, there i|.an universal cry for the 
Matador, and the Matador, gaily dressed, 
appears amid a loud cheer. The Mata- 
dor is a great artist. "^Strong neiwes, 
rombine with great quickness, an^ 
great experience, to form an accomjjJJfehed 
IV^atador. It is a fare ch^acter, ^ighly 
prized. Their * fame exists after their 
death, and^ different cities pride themselves 
on producing^ or posseting, the eminent. 

The Matador plants himself before the 
bull,a«nd shakes a red cloak suspended 
over % drawn sword. This Jast insu(( 
excifles the Angering energy of the dying 
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liera He jnakes a violet . charge, the 
maatle falls.:oTa^bis face^:;imd the sword* 
enters his spinci ahd he falls acjiid thun^ 
di^ng shquhs. The' deadi is instant* 
heous, without a stptgglewand without »,■ 
groan. 4^. car,'decorated with llawers and^^ 
ribbons, uid drawn^by oxen, now appears, ^ 
and bears off the body. in triumph. 

i have seen^eighteen horses killed iiMl 
''uU fight, and eight bulls. But the s^t 
is not Always in proportion to the slaughter. 
Somedmes the ball is a craven, and them, 
if after having recourse to every mode of 
excitement he will not charge, hjC is kicked 
out of the arena, ripoul -the jiers anddiissesi 
of the audience. ]plyery,i|k(t j(ff .on'< 

the part of the Tatui^i^. riirit! 

^(EHT do the vspectatot^’h^ta^i if,necessary, 
to mark tbei^ temi:^ by.a jc^llpiy meinod. 



Oii tb^^ole, iHii a magnifitean, but bar* 
barous s^tecitaclej and fibireviar'd!$gus|{ing 
the prin^pial bbjeety the acoftssaries of the 
entertaiiwmt are so brilliant and 
iogj thai;,'what^er maj l» their abstract 
disBj^irobatioh, those who have witn^sed 
a Spanish bull^6ght, Wfll not be surprised 
at the passionate attadiment of the Spanish 
pe<^le to thdr national pastime. 


VI 


Tbsse »acalm voluptuousness about Spn* 

nish life that wonderfully accorded with the 

« 

dispoebion in w]^ch I then found tnyself, so 
that. Had my intellect beat at cdtnmai^, !< 
do n<B khow^py place wher^ I vroidd more 
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willingly have indulged it. The imagina¬ 
tion in such a country is ever at Work, and 
beauty and grace are not scared away by 
tHose sounds and sights, those .constant 
cares and changing feelings, which are the 
proud j)ossession of land», which consido* 
themselves more blessed. 

You rise early, and should breakfast 

ligiitly, although a table covered with all 

'{ruits, renders that rather difficult to those, 

jwho'have a passion for the most delightful 

•predictions of Naturq, and would willingly 

linger over a medley of grape, and melon, 

and gourd, and prickly peai^ In the 
• • ^ * 

maming, you never quit the house, and 
these are hours, which might be delight¬ 
fully employed under the jpspiratio*^ of a 
climate, which is itself poetry, for it sheds 
over everything a golden hn|d5 which* does 
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not* exist in the objects themselves illu¬ 
minated.* I could then indulge only in a 
calm reverie, for I found the least exertion 
of mind instantly aggravate all, my symp¬ 
toms. But to exist, and to feel existence 
more tolerable,* to observe, and to re¬ 
member, to record a thought that sud¬ 
denly starts up, or catch a new imt^ 
which glances over the tspr&ce of \he 
mind—^this was still left me. But th- 
moment that I attempted to meditate •or 
co|nbine, to asccrtais a question that was 
doubtful, or in any way to call the higher 
powers of intellect into play, that moment 

* P • 

I felt a lost man. My brain seemed* to 
palpitate with frenzy. An indescribable 
feeling of idiqj^cy came over me, and fbi 
hours* I was plunged in a state of thj 
darkest - def^ir. . When the curse hac 
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sfu1bsid^|to its usual dull degr^ of horror, 
my sanguine temper c^led me<^agajn to 
fife and hope.' My geherai health had. 
ijerer been r better, and this supported me 
under the'hardships of Spiuiish travelling. 
I' never for a moment gave way to my 
real fedings, except under a paroxysm, 

and then I fled to solitude. But I re- 

« 

solved to pur^ite this life only for h year, 
Old if at the end of that period I found no 
.);ffief, the convent and the cloister should 
at leasi afibidime repone. This was a Ann 
determinatiqn. 

But ’tis three o’clock, and all this time 
we diould be at dinner. The Spanish 
kitchen is not inuch to my taste, being rich 
and rather gross. And yet^or a pleasant, 
as well as picturesque dish, commend me 
to an 011a Podid^a! Aft^ dhmer, comes 
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the^ famed Siata. J geoer^y dept for 
two bou|^. { think this practice con- 
dudve to health in hot clime 3 . Tl^ aged 
however are apt to carry it td'excess^ By 
the time you have-lisenf, and made your 
toilette, if is thg hour ,to. steal forth, and 
call upon any agreeable family, whose 
Tertulla you may choose tp honour, which 
you do, after the first time^ uninvited, 
with thftn you take your chocolate. This 
is often in the air: under the. cobnn^^oi 
the patio, or interior ^uadj^ngle the 
mansion. Here *you while away dm time 
with music and easy talk, until it . is cool 
enough for thft 4iamedk, or public pv*- 
menade. At Cadis and Makga, ^d eyes 
at Sey;ille, up* the 6i>adalquiyiri.ypa ar^ 
sure ol; a delightful breeze from lhi^ Water 
The '‘tea-breeze., comes likb n The 
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effect is quite magical. As you are lolSng 

in listless languor in the hot and(|)erfumed 

£ur, an invisible guest comes’dancing into 

ttie party, ^d touches all with an en- 

cOanted wand. All start, all smile. It 

has come, it is the sea*b»’eeze.^’ There is 

much discussion whether it be as strong as, 

or whether weaker than, the night before. 

T^e ladies furl their fans, and seize their 
0 

mantillas; the cavaliers stretch thbir legs, 
aitd^give signs of life. All rise. Ybu 
.offer,your ajm to Dolores or Catalina, 
and in ten minutes you'are on the Ala¬ 
meda. What a change! Alibis now life 
and liveliness. Such bowing, such kissing, 
such fluttering of fans, such gentle criti¬ 
cisms of gentle friends! But the^n is 
^the most wonderful part of the'whole 
scene. A Spanish lady«wi;h her* fan. 
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might shame the tactics of a troop of horse; 
Now she .;unfurls it with the slow pomp, 
and conscious? elegance, of the bird of 
Juno: now she flutters it witji all the 

u 

languor of a listless beauty, now with all 
the liveline'Is of ;a vivacious one. Now, 
in tlio midst of a very Tornado, she closes 
it with a whirr, which makes you start. 
Pop! In the midst of ybur confusioh, 
Dolores Taps you on your elbow; you turn 
round to listen, and Catalina pokes ycu in 
your side. Magical jnstrumeat! In)this 
land it speaks a particular language, and 
gallantry rec[uires no other mode to ex- 
press Its most subtle conceits, or its most 
unreasonable demands, than this delicate 
machii]!i. Yet we should remember that 

^ • a# • . 

here, as? in the N^ ’th, it is not ednfined to 
the dehghtful«ex? The Cavalier also has 
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l^fapj and that, the hal^t^^j not be Sim¬ 
mered an indication, of e^emuiacy, lea^ 
tbat,..in this scor^'^ clime, the 'ao|di^ 
'^ill notnjount guard without this solace. 

3nt Night wears on. We seat our¬ 
selves, we take a fanai, a, fEmcShl refr^h- 
ment which also, dike the confectiopOTy of 

Venice, I have since discovered to be 
*_ « 

(Mental. .Again we stroll. ]l|^|^ight dears 
^e public walk, but few.S^pish' families 
retire until a much h^ hnur. AspJija^ 
biact^lor, like mys^r'^stUl.^w^mers,^ Jhn- 
gcrin^,.where th® moyejn 

the warm moonlight,,aad imlicate, |}y^^e 
grac^ of their eag^ gestures, and-the full¬ 
ness of their languid e^es, the fierceness 
of their passion. At length t^ ^a^taoet* 
is silent^ the tinkling of. the la^. guitar 
dies away, and the Cathe^sd clocif breaks 
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xt^ your tevfirie. You, too, seek your 
afld ax^ a sweet flo^ of Jovdioess, 
iind liglit, nid music, 'and ^esh air, thjis 
dies a day in Spun! 


VII; 

The Spanish women ate wry interesting.'* 
'What we associate with the idea of female 
beauty, is not perhaps very comnl&n' in 
tWs country. There are Seldom'•’those^ 
seraphic countenances, which strike you 
dumb, or Jblrnd; but faces, ih abundance, 
which i^er pass without commanding 
admiratidh. Their charms consist in their 
,8ensiWity. Each incident, every person, 
fivery*word, touches the fancy of a Spa¬ 
nish ladjr, add her expres4ve features are 
o-vouiv; E** 
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constantly confuting the creed of the Mos- 
lemiji. But there is nothing quick, harsh. 
Of forced a^out her. She extremely 
unaffected,* and not at all Fren<A, Her 
eyes gleam rather than sparkle, she speaks 
•with \ivacity, but in sWeet tones, and 
there is in all her carriage, particularly 
when she walks, a certain dignified grace, 
which never dgserts her, and which is very 
remarkable. 

Tliife general female dress in Spain is of 

r 

black'silk, cdled iibas(juina, andablajpk 
silk shawl, with which tliey usually en¬ 
velope their heads, called a ma(ifilla. ^ As 
they walk along in this costume in an 
evening, with their soft dark eyes danger¬ 
ously conspicuous, you vpllingljr believe 
5n their universal charms. Tltey are re; 
markable for the beauty of their hair. Of 
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this they are very proud, and indeed its 

luxuriance is only equalled by the aften- 

» 

tion which they lavish on ijt". culture. 

have seen a young girl of fourteen, whose 

hair reached her feet, and was as glossy as 

the curl of a Contessa. All day long, 

‘ v eil the lowest order are brushing, curl- 

.g, and arranging it. A fruit-woman has 

her hair dressed with as much care as the' 

Duchess of Ossuna. In the summer, Jhey 

do not wear their mantilla over‘*their 

heads, but show their comUs, which are 

of very great size. The fashion of these 

couj^is .’aries constantly^ Every two or 

three months, you may observe a new 

form. It is tjie part of the costume of 

..which* a sSpanieh woman is most pi^dt^ 
• •• 

The Jnoment that a new comb appears, 

.even a servlat' wench wi.U run to the 

Et2 
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meltor’s with one^ and th)i$j<with 

the 5ost rf <'dollar apj^aniicthe 

nett-holiday ^ 'the ite^e^ stykuVT^se 
c^bs are worti at the b«3fe'‘<^j(d!e'head. 
They are ct ,t6rtoise-shdl*'*and teidi the 
very fashionable, they ara'white? -;I - sat 
next to a lady of high disdnction 4it a 
bnU.fight at'Seville. She was Che daugh- 
' t^-m-law of the' Captnin-Grenbal of fthe 
Frpyince, and the' inost beautiful Spa- 
iriiudf I ever .'- Hei^-coinb tvte- white, 

and sl^e wtwe'a inioitiihi'of blonde, without 
doubt extremely valdaWe, for it was very 

dirty. The efiect. however^, vrm chaining; 

« 

Her hair was glossy black, her eye8> Hke 
an antelope’s, and all her other , features 
deliciously soft. She was fiirthe* adorned, 
which is rare ii\, Spain, with a rosy cheek, 
for in Spain, cwr heroines are rather sal- 
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low. Bat^^ey< counteract this slight 
dd!iect :bj^j never appearing un^l twilight, 
whi&'cklls titem from .their boweri^ fresh, 
though limguid, from the late sjLcsta. 

The only, fault of.v the Spanish beauty 
is,/that she too k>on indulges in the mag- 
nihoenoe of embonpAint. . There are, 
however, many exceptions. At seventeen, 
a Spanish heautyfis poeti(^. , Tall, lithe, 
anti clearj and; graceful as a jennet, who 
can withstand; Uie summer lightnillg' of 
bar and lai^uid^ g]ance f As sRe ad¬ 
vances, jf she do. not lose her shape, riie 
les^bles Juno: rather than Venus. Mar- 
jestic she ever is, and if her ^^feet be 1^ 
twinkling than ,in her first bolero^ look on 
. her hdnd, and you'll forgive them all. 
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VIII. 

At Malaga, I again met the Santiagos, 
and, through their medium, became ac¬ 
quainted with a young French nobleman, 
who had served in the expedition against. 
Algiers, and retired from the army in con¬ 
sequence of the recent revolution in his 
nafrve country. The rapturous tone in 
which he spoke of the^delights of Oriental 
£fe, and of his Intention to settle perma¬ 
nently in Egypt, or some other part of-,the 
Ottoman Empire, excited in me a great d&> 
are to visit those countries, for which my 
residence in a Grecian Idle had 'some- 
"what prepared me. And on inquiry at the 
quay, finding that there cvas a vessel 
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bound for the Ionian Isles at present in 
harbour, and about to sail, I secured* our 
passage, and in a few daj' quitted \he 
Iberian Peninsula. 


IX. 

In sigljt of the ancient Corcyra, I could 
not forget, that the island 1 beheld had 
given rise to one of the longest ancf’mbst 
edebrated, and mosf fatal, of*ancient*wars. 
The immortal struggle of the Peloponnesus 

wash precipitated, if not occasioned, by a 

• 

feeling of colonial jealousy. There is a 
great differenoe between andent and mo> 
dern roldnies. • A modem colony is a com* 
meroial enterprise, an ancient colony was a 
political settlefnent. In the ^migration of 
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our dtizens, , liave 

aoiight the iheans of acquirit^ 
aiifient8,Aiii#t thdr brethreti* quitted tb^r 
natlref" slior^' ^ept aad sacrificed,' iiid 
w#rfe ^edShdkd to the loss of thar felldw- 
ciHzi^* kdely by' the .^q«lxdht of Mers 
ibewnty, and the'hope that tb^ w«re 
abdut to find easier subsist^ce, and to lead 

( ti ' 

a' more cheerful, and commoditms life. 
I believe, that a great revolutioq is at hand 
in ouir system of colonization, and that 
Euro^ will k>on recilir to the prindplesof 
the ahddnt polity. 

'Old Cbrcyi4fs^iow the podern CfufU 
•—a lovely isle, with all that'you hcqje tlo 


meet in a Oiecian seaerr^bamy wat^, 

vine, a clear slcy and a "warm sun. I 
a dya WarKwiged 'ill 
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AU)ama and the neighbouring provmces 
ofT.Europ&n Turk^, «id, in spite of jail 


advice, I determined, instead of advancing 
into £rreece,'te attempt to penetrate to the 
Turkish c^p, and witness, if posable, a 
camp^gn. With these views, I engaged a 
small vessel to carry me to Frevesa. 


1 was now in the Ambracian Gulf, those 
famnoi .waters, where^ the soft Triumvir 
gamed.pgr^ter glory;:, by defeat, tiiSn 
attendif. ^e., victory 6f harsher warriom. 
The ^ ^ not jinworthy of the beauty of, 
Cleopybra, .iP'rom smuosil^ of the.: 
Umd, tUs gBlH a]F^i^ai$ like, a vast lake, 
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xirdled in on all ades by mountains more 
or,, less distant. The dying glory of a 
^recian bathed with warm light a 
thousand •promontories, and gentle bays, 
and infinite undulations of purple outline. 
Before me was Olympus, whose austere 
peak glittered yet* in the sun; a bend of 

the shore alone concealed from me the 

• » 

islands of Ulysses and of Sappho. ^ 

As I gazed upon this scene, I thought 
ahnc'st with di^st. of the savage splendour 
and iurbulefit existence, in which perhaps 
I' was about to mingle; I recurred to the 
feelings in the indulgence of which I Qould 
alone find fdicity, and from which an in¬ 
exorable destiny seemed resolved to shut 
nmout 

Hark f the clang of the barbari&horn, 
aqd the wild clash of the cymbal. A body 
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of 'Turkish infantry marched along the 
shore. I landed, and learnt^ for the fijst 
time, of the massacre of the pr^dpal rebel 
Beys at Monastir, at a banqueiv given by 
the Grand Vizier on pretence of arranging 
all difierences. My host, a Frank, expe<> 
rienced in the Turkish Character, checked 
me, as I poured forth my indignation at 
this savage treachery, ‘'jive a litHe 
longer in these countries before you hazard 
an opinion as to their conduct. Do^-you 
indeed think that the lebel Bej^ of Albania 
were so simple as to place the slightest trust 
in thi Vizies’s pledge. The practice of poli-r 
tics in the East may be defined by one woM 
—^issimulatioiv The most wary dissembler 
is the*mo6t consummate statesman. The 
Albanian chids went up to the'^divan in 
full Array, and accompanied by a select 
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body of that best troc^i, . They were 
Wfolved to ovemwe thei'Viai^r, perhaps 
they ev^ ipeditated/with-OEegard to hi^ 
the very ^oke,' whidi he had pyt in exe¬ 
cution against Aemselves. He was the 
thost skilful dlssetnbla:, '.that is all. His 
noianner threw thoui off their guard. With 
that troopabhfbuackihg in the ;coart-;^ard| 

thi^ did t.no^'calculate that his highneas 
' * 
could ran^^e to-' massacre tlK.^oops by 

an aaabusb^ acid would dare, at the same 

inoto^^'tto<«attaek ^a-leadnrs by their 

very attendants at the banquet. Th^ is 

no.fe^ing of indignation in the icouptiy, 

at the treachery of .^'conqueror, though 

a.'pei^ strong sentim^t of rage, and toor- 

*^ih»tion, ands revenge.^ 

I leanft tbcA 4he Grand Viider ^ xe 

joined the main anuy^ and>kras buppoiec 



to ltkre»i|dvan^ to Ytuii^, the capitals 
that ia the*meaiitiine th« ^atcy, betwe|ai 
this city aod the coasts overrun witli 
prowling l^ds, the mnnanhf of the rebd; 
army, who, ii^uriate and flying massacred/ 
btmit, and' deatinJved. ail^itersons and ^ 
ptoperty. Thhiwas an afit^eahleprospeohi 
My^ frmnd diw^vded my plsnii*' 

but, as i was itiidllingto re&pquish thedi, 
he rccommea^dl'iime to sdl up to Salora, 

(4 

and frcHn tbenqa<jbumey to 4J't8, whe:# X 
might seek a8i^8tanoe»from Kalio Be^, « 
Moslemin chief,, one of . the most powerful 
and ^ealthy of the Albanian nobles, and 
ever faithful to tbeBorte. 

Ta Salora, I cdti^umtly repaired, and,< 
the neA dpj, sm;$eeded in reaching Arta, 
a town'oqce as beautiful as Us Site, and 
famous fm: its%tl|cdens/.Uut now a mass of 
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ruin. The -whole place was razed to the 
g^und, the minaret of the principal 
mosque s]one untouched.' and I shall 
never forget the effect of the Muezzin with 
his rich, and solemn, and sonorous voi(%. 
calling us to adore God 4n the midst of all 
this human havoe. 

I found the Bey of Arta keeping his 
state, which,,notwithstanding the surround¬ 
ing desolation, was not contemptible, in a 

C 

tenement which was not much better than 
a Ishge sheoJ. He ^as a very handsqpae, 
stately man, grave but not dull, and re¬ 
markably mild and bland in Jiis manner. 
His polislicd courtesy might perhaps be 
ascribed to his recent imprisonment in 
Russia, where he was treated with so much 
conridefatioD, that he mentioned if to me. 
f-bad lived in such compJ[due solit\)de in 
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Can^a, and had there been so absorbed by 
passion, tltat I really was much less 
quainted with Turkish manners, than 1 
ought to have been. I must confess, that 
it was with some awe, that, for the first 
time in my life, I entered the divan of a 
great Turk, and found myself sitting 
cioss-lcgged on the right hand of a Bey, 
smoking an amber-mouthec(, chibouqim, 
sipping coffee,' and paying him compli* 
ments through an interpreter. 

* Xliere were several guests iff tfte rc^, 
chiefly his officers. They were, as the 
Albanians ip general, finely-formed men, 
with expressive countenances, and spare 
forms. Their picturesque dress is cele¬ 
brated, thopgh, Ip view it with full ef^, 
it shoul^ be seen upon an Albanian. The 
long hair,‘an^^e small cap, the crimsmv 
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4taiple'^icij!i^, tjbe ortam^Qtdl hqskins, W 
ot silveMhetttbed arms.’^U 
to fiii4 hiittwwtf in better 

fSgbW 

■ ..iTbere was » coo^^iMble ajipi^nee of 
^alfaare; wdaft patmrohud epliilij^ildeia Ike 
l^van of SuiHp Bej. It » {Jossible, that 
tiot alimjw as bitSf* wd that he 
tRiu^sot ulnn&ieQood by^thepardonaUe 
yaoityof lB>pre«s|ng a 8ttang%witb his 
iQilK»:tance and beneficeiK^. , |iaay per> 

n ' » ' 

apBS entered) and casting of their slippers 
itt the dooT) advnncaii and pwl^ed: to 
some was given inoney»,to ^ dhsectioDs« 
and the*' worthy doled oat hu*{)iastres 
and )u8 instructicms witi f^al sol^uityi 
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At iengtb, I succeeded in csllili^ host’s 

attention fi> the purport of itoy visit and 

he readily granted me an escoio of tweotjr 

oi bis Albanians. He eten carsfhl 

that they should be fdeked m^, Kid, 

calculating that 1 mig^t reach the capihd 

in two days, be drew hif writing materials 

from his bdt, and gave me A letter to. a 

Turkish Bimbashee, or Colonel, who Vtu 

posted mth his force in the mounCtina I 

was about to puSS, and under the'c^y 

roof which probably* rmnmnM between 

Arta and Yanina. He pressed me to 

remain his guest, though there was little, 

* ■* 
he confessed, to intermt me, but I was 

anxious to advance, and so, after many 

thanks,*! parted from the kind KaHo 

Yoi.IV. F 
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XL 

By day-break, we departed, and jour* 

* 

neyed, for many hours, over a wild range 
of the ancient Pihdus, stopjdng only once 
for a short rest at a beautiful fountain of 

» i, 

'inarble. I^rre we all dismounted, and 
Sighted a fire, boiled the coifec, and 
smoked our pipes. There were many 
fine groups, but little Spiro was not as 
delighted as I expected at finding himself 
once more among his countryinen. . 

An hour before sunset, we found our* 
selves at a vast, biit dilapidated, Khan, as 
big as a Gothic castle, situateb.oif a high 

C- ^ 

range, and built for th^ accommodation of 
•travellers from the capitdi to the coast by 
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the'great Ali Pacha, when his long, saga¬ 
cious, andf unmolested reign permitted him 
to develope, in a country whiih combines 
the excellencies of Western»Asia and 
Southern Europe, some of the intended 
purposes of a beneficent Nature. This 
Khan had now been Converted into a 

military post, and here we found the 

* • 

Turkish commander, to whqpi Kalio Bey' 
had given me a letter. He was a young 
man of very elegant and pleasing extefSir, 
but unluckily could net understand a word 
of Greek, and we had no interpreter. What 
was ^o be done? Proceed we could not, 
for there was not mi inhabited place before 
Yanina, and l;ere was I sitting before 
sunset *bn,the sgme Divan with my host, 
who had entered ,the place to rec*eive me, 
and would not Jeave the room while I was 
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tberei without the power of communicating 

I despair^ and %lso very 

hi^gry, and could not therefore, in the 
« 

OQurse of an hour or two, plead fatigue as 
an excuse for sleep, for I was ravenous, 
and anxious to know what prospect of 
food existed in this wild and desolate 
mansion. So we smoked. It is a great 
^r^urce. But' this wore out, and it was 

‘ I 

solud^ous smoking and looking at each 
other,*' and dying to talk, and then ex¬ 
changing pipes by yay of compliment, 
and then pressing our hands to our hearts 
by way of thanks. At last it occurred to 
m&,,tliat I had some brandy, and that I 
would offer my host a glass, which might 
serve as a hint for 'what should follow so 
■vehement a schnaps. Masballah'l the 
effect was indeed miracuions! My''mild 
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fi'i^nd smacked bis lips, and instantly 
aslced for miother cup. We drank in 
coffee-cups. A bottle of brahdy was dis¬ 
patched in quicker ^time, and fairer pro¬ 
portions, than had ever solemnized the 
decease of the s5me portion of Burgundy. 
We were extremely gaj'. The Bimbashee 
ordered some dried figs, talking^ all .the 
time, and indulging in the.most gracefut 
pantomime, examining my pistols, piquir- 
ing about percussion locks, which gr^tly 
surprised "him, handing his Swn mc^ or¬ 
namented, although less effective, weapons 
for ^y imq)ection, and finally making out 
Greek enough to misunderstand most lu¬ 
dicrously eveiy observation communicated. 
But Sll avas taken in good part, and 1 
nevez^met such ^ jolly fellow in the course 
of my life. 
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In the mean time, I became painfii ijr 
Tawnous, for the dry, round, *‘unsiigary 
fig of Albania is a great whettei'- At 
last, I asked for bread. The B’mbashee 
■gravely bowed, and said, ‘ Leave it to me, 
take no thought,’ and nothing more oc¬ 
curred. I prepared myself for hungry 
dreams,„ when, to my great astonishment 
and delight, a capital supper was ^trought 
in, j^aceompanied, to my equal horror, by 
'wine.' We ate with our fingers. It was 
■the i^rst time I had performed such 'an 
•operation. You soon geft used to it, and 
dash, but in turp, at the choice Pio-sels 
with perfect coolness. One, with a basin 
and ewer, is in attendihee, .and the whole 

process is by no means ro tenebll* as it 

« 

would first appear to l^uropean habits. 
For drinking—;—we really-Jrai^ "mth' a 
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jV*f<dity which, with me, was uaprece> 
dented. *l’he wine was not bad, but, had 
it been poison, the forbidd^ juice was 
such a ipUnient from a ISto|Iemin, that 
1 must quaff it all. We quaffed it in 
rivers. TC^e Bimbashee called for brandy.- 
nfortunately there was another bottle. 
We drank it all. The room turned round, 
ti.!* wild attendants, wlio Sat at our Teet^, 
.jc'jraed dancing in strange whirls, the 
Bimbashee shook hands with ms; -. he 

V 

shouted Italian, I, Turkic. ‘Bbono, 
Buono,’ he had caught up,—^Pecche, 
Pe<jphe,’ was my rejoinder, which, let me 
inform the reader, although I do not e*en 
now know much more, is very good Turk¬ 
ish. ^e^roared, he patted me on the back. 
I renjember .no more. 

‘v 

In the nfli^le of the night, I awoke. 1 
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found myself sleeping on the Divan, rdxled 
upjn its sacred carpet. The l^imbashee 
wisely reeled to the. fire. The thirst 
I felt was ^like that of Dives. ^11 were 
sleeping except two, who kept up during 
the night the great wood fire.' I rose, 
jightly stepping over my sleeping compa¬ 
nions, and the shining arms that here and 

thefe informed me that the dark mass 

c 

wrapped up in a capote was a human 

•V *' 

beusgx J found .i^braham’s bosom in a 
il^oh of water, 1. think I must hajve 
dmk a gallon at the draught. I looked 

. t 

at die wood fire, and thought of^ the blaz¬ 
ing bl^ks in the Hall of Jonsterna, asked 
myself whether I were Indeed in the moun¬ 
tain fasjtneK of a Turkish c^ief,'- and 
shrugging my, shoulders,^ went to jleep, 
and woke vdthout a headaphev* 
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XII. 

I PAETED from my jovial host the next 
morning very corSially, and gave him my 
pipe, as a memorial of* having got tipsy 
together. 

Aftei^having crossed one more range of 
steep mountains, we descended into a v;ist 
plain, over which we jaumeyed for lofhe 
hours, the country presenting the same 
mournful aspect which I had too long ob» 

served: viUages in ruins, and perfectly 

• 

desolate—khans deserted, and fortresses 
rased to the ground—olive woods burnt 
up, and fruit tress cut down. So complete 
had been the worjc of destruction, that I 
often unexpe^adly found my horse stumb^ 
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ling amid the foundation of a village^ and 
\j^at at first appeared the dr}^ bed of a 
forrent, often turned out fo be the back¬ 
bone of the skeleton of a ravaged town. 
At the end of the plain, immediately 
backed by very lofty meuntains, and jut- 
ling into the beautiful lake that bears its 
name, we suddenly came upon the city of 
Yanina. Suddenly, for a long tract of 
gradually risingiground had hitherto con- 
iseelcd it from ou^ sight. At the distance 
J filst beheW it, this city once, if not, the • 
largest, one of the most thriving and bril¬ 
liant in the Turkish dominions, was still 
imposing, but when I entered I soon found 
thatall preceding destfiation had been only 
preparative to the vast scene ofjdestruction 
■now b^ore me. We proceeded through a 
Street winding in its coarstf, but df very 
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greaft length. Rained bouses, mosques 
with their* tower only standing, stre^ 
utterly razed—^these are notlAng. Wf 
met great.patcfaes of ruin a mikosquare, as 
if an army of locusts had had the power of 
desolating the wtirks of man, as well as 
those of God. The gtteat heart of the 
eity was a sea of ruin—arches and^pilltq^ 

O % 

isolated^nd shattered, still lyete and there 
jutting forth, breaking the ufliformity of 
the annihilation, and turning the hoi%il!^e 
into the picturesque. • The grtfat Bazaar, 
itself a little town, had been burnt down 
only«a few, days before my arrival, by an 
infuriate band of Albanian warriora, Wlio 
heard of the destruction of thedr chiefs by 
the GAnd,Vizier. They revenged them>- 
selves on Tyranuy by destroying tiviliza- 
,tioii* 
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But while the city itself presented! this 
sgoumful appearance, its other character¬ 
istics wertf anything, but sad. At this 
moment S! swarming population, arrayed 
in every possible and fanciful costume, 
buzzed and bustled iir /111 directions. As 
I passed on, and myself of course not 
unobserved, where a Frank had not pene¬ 
trated for nine years, a thousand objects 
attracted my r.stless attention and roving 
eje.® Eveiything was so strange and 
splehdid, tlftit for a ^moment I forgot that 
this was an extraordinary scene even for 
the East, and gave up my fanqy to ^ full 
cfedulity in the now almost obsolete mag¬ 
nificence of '^Oriental life. I longed to 
write an Eastern Tale. Milil;ary‘ chief¬ 
tains, cK>thed in the most brilliant colours 
apd sumptuous fuiX, pud attended by a 
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cort^e of officers ^ually splendid, con¬ 
tinually passed us. Now for the first tiorvs' 
a Dendsh saluted me; and noW a Delhi,i 
with his high cap, reined in histdesperate 
steed,as the suite of somePacha blocked up 
some turning of thS street. It seemed to me 
that my first day in a Tuilcish city brought 
before me all the popular characteristics 
of whicl^I had read, and whicb I expected 
occarionally to observe during a prolonged 
residence. I remember* as I rodeonthiif 
'day^I observed a Turicish Solieik in%is 
entirely green vestments, a Scribe with his 
writiqg matftrials in his ^r^Ie, an ambu¬ 
latory physician and bis boy. I gazed 
about me with a,mingled feeling of delight 
and woflde^ 

Suddenly a strange, wild, unearthly 
drumis heardfand, fit the end of the street. 
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a. huge carael/with a slave sitting Iross- 
ii^ed on its neck, and pla^ii^ upon an 
itnmense fetdedrum,* appears, and is the 
first of an apparently intenmaable pro¬ 
cession of his Arabian brethren. The 
camels were very large, tney moved slowly, 
and were many fil number. There were 
not less than a hundred moving on one by 

f *' 

one. To me who had then nevfr seen a 
caravan, it whs a novel and impressive' 
^ecWle. All in mediately hustled out of 
the way of* the prOtession, and seemed to 
shrink under the sound of the wild drum. 
The camels bore com for the Vzier’s 
troops encamped without the walls. 

At length I reached the house of a Greek 
physician, to whom I carried letter! My 
escort repaired to the'o quarters ef their 
chieftain’s son, who was -in thfe dty ■in- 
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atteqdance qo the GraD4 Vizier^and for say* 
self I was |lad enough once more tOstretoli 
my weaned iithbs under a Chrii^ian rnpf. 


XIII 

The .nest day, I signified my arrival to 
the Kehaya Bey of his Highness, and der 
livered, according to cu|tom, a letter,*w»di 
which I had been khidly provided bjr an 
eminent foreign functionary. The en¬ 
suing mortjj^ng was fixed for my audience. 
I repaired at the appointed hour to tfie 
celebrated fortjess palace of Ali Faeha, 
which,* al^ough greatly battered by suc¬ 
cessive sieges, is |till inhabitable, find sbll 
a^orcis a'verf ^air idea of its pristine mag- 
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^wfioeqce. Having through the gates 
^ the lortieBs, I found myself m a number 

^ small Amgy streets, like those in the 

• • 

liberties qf a .lEloyal Castle. Hhese were 
all full of life, sdrring and excited. .At 
length, I reached a gland ^nare, in 
which, on an ascent, stands the Palace. I 
W{>8 hurried through courts, and corridors) 
full of guards, and pages, and £^tendant 
cjbkfs, and, in short, every variety of 
.Iferkish , populatjpn; fw, among the 
;OriSotab, ail depends upon one brain, and 
we, .with pur subdivisions of duty, and 

' 9i 

u^tallig^t and re^nsible deputies,^ can 
form. 4b idea of the labour of a Turkish 
Premier. At length, I cjime to a vast, 
irr^ulu apartment, serving as^the' imme- 
diatc ahte-chamber .pf |he Hall qf Au- 
4ienco. This was the finest* thing <S'f the 
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kiig*. I had ever yet seen.- In the whole 
course of *niy life, I had never tnih|;led^ 
so picturesque an IBsembly. '-'Concavesa 
chamber of very great dimensions, full of 
the choicest groups of an Oriental popula¬ 
tion, eacn individual waiting Iry ap^int- 
ment for an audience, ahd probably about 
to w'ait for ever. It was a sea of |urbans, 
and crimson shawls, and golden scarfs, 
and ornamented arms. 1 marked with 
curiosity the haughty 'Turk stroking his 
beard, and waving his beads ;* the proud 
Albanian strutting witH his tarragan, or 
cloak^ dependent on one shoulder, and 
touching, with impatient dngers, his silver- 
sheathed arms;.the olive-visaged Asiatic, 
with hfs ^normqus turban, and flowing 
robes, ^zing, half \iith wonder, and half 
'^ilb contetnpf,^t some scarlet Colonel of 
Vou IV. 


6 



die newly-disciplined troops in his gor- 
^K>us, but awkward, imitation^'of Frank 
lUnifonns; Vhe Greek .%till semie, though 

t 

MO more a alave; the Nubian Eunuch, and 
the Georgian Page. 

In this chamber, atteisded bj the Dro- 
gueman, who presented me^ I remained 

about |en minutes—too short a time. I 

‘ ^ 

never thougljt I could have .lived_ to wish 
tq kick my, heels in a ministerial ante- 
'dladiber. Suddenly I was summoned to the 
Mw^ul presfence of the pil]ar.'of the Turkish 
Empire, the man who lias the reputation 
<of being the mainspring of the new system 
of reiteration, the renowned Redschid, 
an approved warrior, a consummate poli¬ 
tician, unrivalled as a^ dissembler in a 
country where dissimvJaticm is ij^e prin- 
,Gipal portion of moral cu^tire. ■ lite Hall 
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wir, vast, entirely covered with gilding and 
arabesquM inlaid with tortdse-shdl sutd 
mother of pearl. Here, sqttittted up i»« 
corner of the large Divan, I bowed 4o a 
little, ferodous-looking, shrivelled, c^- 
worn man, plainly dres^, with a brow 
covered with wrinkles,•and a countenance 
/-.louded with anxiety and though^. I ea'- 
tere(l»^e shed>like Divan^ the kind, amf 
comparatively insignificant, Kalio Bey with 
a feeling of *we^ I seated myself da toe 
Divan of tire €rrand Vizier of Yhe Ottoman 
Empire, who, as my attendant infcoined 
me,^liad ^eatroyed, in the course of the 
last three months, not in war, 'Awards 
of four thou^qd of my acquaintance,' with 
the seV-possessign of a morning visit. At 
a distance from es, in a group on bis left 
hand, were Secretary, and his imme^ 


o 
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diate suite. The end of the Saloon fas 
Sised with Tcbavrooshea, or La^ueys in 
‘mating, iii ^mson dr^ises willi long silver 
oases. 

Some compliments passed between us. 

I congratulated his HighiSess on ihe paci> 

fication of Albanut, and he rejoined, that 

the peace of the world was his only object.. 

' « 

and the happiness of his fellow>cre&tures 
his ,onIy wish. Pipes and coffee were then 
> brought, and then his Highness waved his 

t 

hand, and ift ah instant the chamber tras 
deared. 

He then told me, that he ha^ read the 
letter, ditit the writer was one whom ho 
much loved, and that I riiould join the 
army, although of course 1 was Uware, 
that, as a Frank, Z cotdd hold nq^com- 
mand. I told that suoll'was not my 
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desire, but' that, as I intended to proceed 
to Stamboul, it would be g>^dtifyiag to »ff5 
to feel, that I had co>opera^ed, howeiter 
humbly>*-in the cause of a Sovereign, whom 
I greatly admired. A Tartar now arrived 

g 

with dispatches* and I rose to retire, for 
I could perceive, t&t the Vizier was 
overwhelmed widi business, and .although 
courThpus, moody and apxious. He did 
not press me to remain, but desired tb^t I 
would go and visit biu smi, Amin l?acna, 
to* whose care he ha<^ consignid me. 

Amin, Pacha of Yanina, was a youth 
of ejghteep, but apparently ten years older. 
He was the reverse of his father: in* 
capable in adairs, refined in manners, 
plun^ jn debauchery, ai^ magniScaat 
in dtess. I foimd him sumninded by his 
favorites itnd flatterers)- lolhne on bis 
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Divan in a fanciful hussar uniform of Wue 
Shsth covered with gold and diamonds, and 
warn under'^ a Damascus pelisse of thick 
ma roon silk p lined with white fox.furs, I 
have seldom met with a man of more easy 
address, and more polished breeding. He 
paid many complitaents to the Franks, 
and expressed his wish to make a visit to 
fhe English at Corfu. As I was ^A-ssed 
in regimentals, he offered to shew me his 
cSSecfioa of militaif' costiunes, which bad 
been made fW him principally at Vienna, 
He also (wdered one of bis .attendants to 

C 

bring his Manuscript book of Cavalry 
tactics, which were unfortunately all ex¬ 
plained to me. 1 mention these digbt 
traits to show how eagerly thf ntbdern 

% t ■ 

Turks pique themselvek on European 
ci'idlization. After smoking/'and e^ing 
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sweetmeats, a custom indicative friend¬ 
ship, he proposed that I should accompgity 
him to the camp, where he ^as aboutito 
review a,division of the^forces. I assented. 
We descended together, and I found a 
boy wit^ a bartf magnificently caparisoned, 
waiting at the portals of both of these 
Amin begged my acceptance, ^oun^ing, 
we pi^cecded to the camp,, nor do I think 
that the cortege of the young Pacha con¬ 
sisted of less than a 1 undred persons, wno 
were all, either ofiScw's of his household, or 
of the Cavalry regiment which he com¬ 
manded.. 



XIV. 


I 6LADLY believe, that the increased effi¬ 
ciency of the Turkish trodps compensates 
for their shorn splendour, and sorry appear¬ 
ance. A shaven head, covered with a tight- 
red cloth cap, a small blue jacket of ^i^rse 
doth, huge trowsers of the same material, 
puckered out to thefvery stretch of art, 
yet siting tight to the knee and calf, mean 
accoutrements, and a pair of- dingy slip¬ 
pers—^behold the successor of the superb 
Janissary! Yet they perform their ma¬ 
noeuvres with precision, and have struggled 
even with the Bussian infaptry vrith^ud- 
cess. The^c4r makes acheUterap^rahce. 
His dress, althoutrh of the sao^ fashion. 
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is of fcarlet, and of the finest doth. ' It is 
richly embroidered, and the Colonel wears" 
upon his breast a star and crescent of dia-< 
monds. .A t the camp of Yanina, however, 
I witnessed a charge of Delhis with thdr 
scimitars, and a diore effective cavahy I 
never wish to lead, 

- -We returned to the city, ^and L foimd 
that ajiii^ments were allotted to me in the 
palace, whither Lausanne, and the rest, had 
already repaired. In the evening, the Vider 
Senrto me the first singer in Turkey, with 
several musicians. The singer chaunted 
for an hourin a wild, piecing voice, de¬ 
void both of harmony and melody, a tri¬ 
umphant ballad on the recent massacre of 

Veli Be|^, a\|d his rebel coadjutors. No- 
* , •# 
thing a^ipears to the more frightful than 

Turkish musi^ yet it produces on those^ 
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who are accustomed to it, a very /Treat 
*irfrect, and my room was filled with 
Strangers, who hastened to listen to the 
enchanting, and exciting strain. The 
Turkish music is peculiar and different 
from that of other eastern nations. I have 
seldom listened td more simple, and affect-, 
ing melodies, than those with which 
boatmen on . the Nile are wont t^’soothe 
their labours. . 

Tltt dancitig girls followed, and were 
more amuMug, bifc I had not then (Wit¬ 
nessed the Alwyn of Egypt. 

• A week flew away at Y anine. in receiv¬ 
ing and returning visits from Pach^,' 
Agas, and Selictars, in smoking pipes, sip¬ 
ping coffee, and tasting sweetmeats.* Ead) 
day, the Vizier, or his fibn, sent m« provi- 
Qons ready prepared from <tlieir tadilej and' 



indicated by some attenti<Hi their comn 
derate kindness. There is no charactJ* 
in the world Ijigher bred, than i Turk ofi 
rank. Some of these men too I/ound ex¬ 
tremely intelligent, deeply interested . in 
the politick amelidration of their country,, 
and warm admirers of Ptfter the Qreat.. I, 
waember vdth pleasure the ^reeabip, 
hours ^ have spent in the society of Me- 
hemet Aga, Selictar of the Pacha of .Lj®-, 
panto, a warrior to whom the obe^ihate^ 
Tcsietance of Varna ia» mainly \o be attri¬ 
buted, and a remarkably enlightened man. 
* 

Yet even he could not emancipate himself 
from their fatalism. For I remember when 
once conversing, with him on the equip¬ 
ments (»f the cavalry, a subject, in wt^h' 
he wastvery much'anterested, I su^estpd 
to.hiat the pi^^riety of a cprps of cuiras- 
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den. A cuirass cannot stiip thcgball 
tiiat bears your fate,’ be replied, shrug¬ 
ging up * lus shoulder, and exclaiining 
Mashallah! 

While I was leading this novel and 
agreeable life, news arrived, that the Pacha 
Scutari, who had placed himself at the 
head die insurgent Jamssaries, and wee 

i • 

the champion of the old party, ^'ad en¬ 
tered Albania at tile'head of sixty thou¬ 
sand men to avenge the massacre of the 

I 

Beys. 


XV. 

The Grand Vizier set off the sante night 
with ten thousand ftehj/ reached Okhrida, 
by forced mapihes, attack^ and i^ted 
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a division of the rebel troops beford tEejr 
supposed him to be apprised of his 
movements, hnd again encampdS at Mo> 
nastir, sei^ding urgent commands to Yar 
nina for his son to advance with the rest of 
the armyr We met his Tartar on.our 
march, and the divisiras soon joined, 
jAfter a day’s rest, we advanced, rad en¬ 
tered Pachalick of Scutan. 

The enemy, to oitr surprise, avoided an 
engagement, llie^ he^nce, undisdplined 
•wacriors were frightened at our bayonets. 
They destroyed all before us, and hung 
with their vigilant cavalry, on our ex- 
hausted rear. We had advanced on one 
side to Scutari on the other, we had pe¬ 
netrated into Romelia. We carried ev^- 
thing l^fore us, bat ,^e were in want of 
sijppltes, ouTx^ldiers were ^without foo^ 
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Wtd skilfbl general aQd V| disraplined 
JtBJops might have cut off all our commu- 
ancations.'* 

Suddenly} the order was given to re¬ 
treat. We retreated slowly, and in cs%el- 
ient order. Two regiments of the newly- 
organized cavalry, with whom I had the 
li^our to act, covered the rear, and wse- 
engaged in almost constant ski^dshing 
with the enemy. This skirmishing is very 
exciting. We (Smcentrated, and again 
encamped <at Okbrida. < 

We were in hopes csf now drawing the 
enemy into aii engagement, but he was 
wary. In this situation, the Vizier directed 
that, in the night, a powerful division 
lUider the command of MehemeV Pacha 
of Le^ntd, he ndto e^bed Ali Pacha, 
^bould fall back to with the 



artyiery^ afd take tip a position «in*^ 
anountains." The ensuing night, his high¬ 
ness, after having previously s^ked son^ 
useless guns, scattered about some tents 
and baggage-waggons, and given a genend 
appearance of a* hurried, and disorderly 
retreat, withdrew in tjie same direction. 
The enemy instantly pursued, rushed ao, 
and 4 Jtackcd us full of corffidence. *Wek 
contented ourselves by protecting our rear, 

m 

but still retreated, an^ appeared ^xious 
t(^ avoid an engagem^t. In 4 tbe ey^ng, 
having entered the mountain passes, and 
reached the* post of the Pacha of Lepanto, 
we drew tip in battle array. 

It was a cloudy morning among tte 
jmoui^ains, and some time before die,mist 
>drew,away. The ep^ny appear^ to be 
in great fom, iiiling the gorge, through 
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retr^ted, gad ^ncampe^ on 

i||l ihe etnmencis. When 

.^ey perceived us, a large body instantly 

<;lbl|tiged. with'the famous Janissary shout, 

of which ! confess. I was cold, 

.somewhat exhau^ed, for I had'tasted no 

for two daySsand for a mmient, my 

hgartsgnic. 

‘ 0 

They werfe received, to their surprise, 
€ 

by a w^'directed discharge of artillery 

' 

uc^pur concealed^tteries. They seemed 
checSced. Qur rank| opened, and a bc^y 
of , five thousand fresh troops instantly 
dbatged them i^th the bayonet. This 
^vancpiU^ subhme, and so exciting that, 
wl^t with the shouts and cannonading, I 
mad, and longed to rush fo{:ward. 
!^he eamy gavp way. great force 

cavalry, which could net act {Quong 




the inou]ftains. They wete evideni^y 
astonished and perplexed/ tn a fe# 
minutes, tHey were roflted. ^e VlziSr 
gave ordffs for a general charge and ^br- 
suit, and in a few minutes, 1 was dashing 
over thcTiills in rapid chace of all I conid 
catch, cutting, firing, riiouting, and (^nite 
persuaded, that a battle was, aftqf all, the 
mosta^lightful pastime in the world. 

The masses still charging, the gitn^ 
demanding quarter, INe single hwfibmaD 
bounding over the htiis, the trild, scared 
steeds without a rider, snotting and 
plunging,' tlic dense smokfe cletudng a#ay, 
the bright \rms and figures flashing, ever 
and anon, in the moving obscurity, the 
wild shouts, the strange "and horriUe 

■ v " -I 

spectacles, the shots epdlhriciki 

imw heard id^lhe deSreaSgtg'v^pbsar, aqd 
VouIV. B 
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the' general fedin§ of energy, |nd peril, 
triuinph-<<^it was all wonderful, and 
ifAi a glorious moment in existence. 

The enemy was scattered lilje chaff, 
To rally them was impossible; and the 
chiefs, in despair, were folcmost ih flight. 
They offered no resistance, and the very 
men who, in the morning, would have beqa. 
the first to attwlc a battery, sabre inland, 
noy yielded in numbers without a struggle 
to ad individual. ^ There was a great 
;4wghter, a^ast number of prisoners, and 
plunder without end. My tent ^as filled 
irith rich arms, and shawls, an^ stuffs, and 
Cimhroidered saddles, Lausantib and Tita 
were the next day both clothed in splen¬ 
did Albanian dresses, and little •Spiro 
plunder^ the dead as lfe<»ine a modern 
iG^reek. 



^ reacyed my tent, f 'disnipMnted frdm^ 
my horse, I leant upon it from .exhaustion: 

I ‘v» 

An Albanian came forward,, and ofiFefed a 
flask of • Zitza wine. I drtok it at a 
draught, and assuredly experienced the 
highest sensual pleasure. I took up tw<0 
Cachemire shawls, and* a gun mounted in 
silver, and gave them to Jhe Albanian. 
LucR}li is he who is courteous in the hour 
of plunder! 

The Vizier, I understood, to ly at 
Othrida, and I repaired to that post oyer 

the field of battle. The moon had risen. 

. . ■; ; . 

and tinge^ with its white light, all rfie 
prominent objects of the scene of destruc¬ 
tion ; groups of bodies, and, now and dien, 
a pallfd ft^e, distinct and fierce; ^steeds, 
and standards, and arms, and shattered 
ypggons. Hare and tlier^ a moving ligBt 

H2 
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showed, that the plunderer was s^ll at |iis 
work, and, occasionally seated on the 
carcase of a horse, and sometimes oh the 
corpse of a^human being, were csome of 
the fortunate survivors, smoking with 
admirable coolness, as if tfiere were not on 
earth such a fearful'Vnystery as death. 

i (ound the victorious Redschid seated 
on a carpet incthe moonlight in a q^ress 
-greve, and surrounded by attendants, to 
whoip he was deliv^ng instructions, and 
distributing^*' reward^ Jle appeared fis 
calm and grave as usual. Perceiving him 
thus engaged, I piingled with tjie crowd, 
and stood aside, leaning on my sword; but 
observing me, he beckoned to me to 
advance, and pointing to his car^t, he 
gave me the pipe of honour from his own 
lips. As I seated myself 4?y, his si^e, J 
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could no^ help vievdng this extraordinary 

man with great interest and curioaty. A’ 

short timd Hack, at this very place, he had 

perpetrated an act, wbicH _ would have 

rendered him infamous in a civilized land, 

the avfengers meet him, as if by fate, on 

the very scene of his Woody treachery, and 

he is victorious. What is life ? 

Sv^much for the battle* of Bitoglia tsr 

Monastir, a very pretty fray, although not. 

as much talked of as tA.usterlitz or Water- 

* 

loo, and which probably woijld have re¬ 
mained unknown to the great mass of 
European readers, had not a young Frank 
gentlemai^P mingled, from a silly fancy, in 
its lively business. 
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XVI. 

The effect ©f the battle of Bitoglia was 
the complete pacification of Albania, and 
the temporary suppression of the conspi¬ 
racies in the adjoining provinces. Had it 
been,in the power of the Porte to have 
supported, at .this moment, its ablc^and 
faithful servant, it is probable, that the 
aathc^nty of the Sultan would have been 
permanently^* consolidated in these coutf- 
tries. As it is, the'finest' regions in 
Europe are still the prey of civil war, in 
too many instances excited by foreign 
powers, for their miserable purposes, 
against a prince, who is only inferibr to 
Peter the Great, because he has profited 
.bydiis example. 
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For n^J^seif, perceiving that the^ was no 
immediate prospect of active^ service, I 
determined to visit Greece, and I parked 
from his highness with the hope that I 
might congratulate him at Stamboul. 


xyii. 

A COUNTRY of promontories, and* ^Ifs, 
itod islands clu^terifig in an'‘azure sea, a 
country of^wooded vales and purple moun¬ 
tains, wlmrein the citics/ire built on plains, 
covered wuh olive woods, and at the base 
ofvan Acropolis, crowned with a temple or 
a to>fer. Anti.there are quarries of wlute 
marble, and vines, and much wild honey, 
^nd whereyar you move> is some fair, and 
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elegantyinetnorial of the poetic plust, a l^ne 
pillar on tlje green and silent plain once 
eclioing with, the triumphal shouts of 
sacred games, the tomb of a hero, or 
the fane of a God, Clear is the sky, and 
fragrant is the air, and, at all seasons, the 
magical scenery of this land is coloured 
with, that*-mellow tint, and invested wifii 
that pensive character, which, in^lher 
“tiucntrles, we conceive to be peculiar to 
Autvmn, and which beautifully associate 
with the recollections of .the past. En¬ 
chanting Greece! 
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XVIII. 


In the Argolic Ghlf I found myself in the 
very heart'of the Greeklragedy; NaupKa 
and Sparta, the pleasant Argos,^and the 
rich ■^.Tycene, the tomb of Agamemnon,' 
and the palace of Clytemnestra. Th^ 

fortunes of the house of Atreus forth the 

/ 

ndblest of all legends. I beH^ve in that 
Destiny before which the ancients bowed. 
Modern ohilosophy, with its superficial 
discoveries, nas infused into the breast of 
man a sp^it of.scepticism, but I think that, 
ere lo'hg, Sciencp will again beconte imagi¬ 


native, and that, as we become more pro¬ 
found we may become al?p more credulous. 
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Des(Ay is our will, and ou^^will our 
nature. The son who inherits the organi- 
'zation of the father, will be doomed to the 
same fortunes as his sire, and again the mys¬ 
terious matter in wnich his ancestors were 
moulded may, in other 'forms, by a neces¬ 
sary attraction, att upon his fate. All is- 
ipystery,, but he is a slave, who will *001 

V « 

' struggle to penetrate the dark veil 

I quitted the Morea without regret. It 
is c6vered with Venetian memorials, no 

V 

more to mb a source of joy, and brining' 
back to my memory a country on which I 
no longer loved to dwell. I past anchor 
in a small but secure harhodn I landed. 
1 climbed a hill. From it .1 looked over a 

f 

vast plalin, covered with olive woods, and 

f 

skirted by mountains. Some isolated hills, 
of, very picturesque form, rare in the phun 
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at a clistancjt from the terminating rai%e. 
On Sne of these I beheld a magiifficent 
temtJle I>athed In the sunset. At^the foof> 
of the craggy steep on which It rested was 
a walled city of considerable dimensions, in 
front of which rose a Doric temple of ex¬ 
quisite proportion, and apparently unin- 

jurgd. The violet sunset threw over this 

• « 

sCene^a^ colouring becoming fts loveliness, 

<• 

and, if possible, increasing its refined cha¬ 
racter. Independent of^all associations, it 
.wa^ the most bcautifi]j[ spectaclp that liad 
ever passed before a yision dways musing 
on sweet sigflts, yet I could not forget that 
it was the^iright capital pf my youth¬ 
ful dreams, the ^fragrant city of the Violet 
Crowr^ th^fair, the sparkling, thQ»delicate 
Athens! 
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XIX. 

The illusion vanished ^when J. entered 
Athens. I found it in scarcely a less shat¬ 
tered condition than the towns of Albania. 
Kained' streets, and roofless houses, and a 
scanty population. The women were at 
tgina in securitj^ a few males remained 
bdhind to watch the fortune of war. The 
Acropolis had not been visited by travellers 
for nine years, and was open'^to inspection 
for the first timb the very d^’^ entered. 
It was still in the possession of the Turks, 
but the Greek Commission !iad arrived 
to* receive the keys oif the fortress. The 
ancient remains have escaped bettq^ than 
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we ajuld hcpe. The Parthenon an^s^the 
other temples on the Acropolis Jjave ne¬ 
cessarily sufl^red in the sieges, but the* 
injury is dhly in the detail; the general 
effect is not marred, although I observed 
many hundred shJls and cannon-balls lying 
about. 

^The Theseum has not been touched, jnd 
looks, at a short distance, as if it were 
just finished by Cimon.^ The sumptuous, 
columns of the Olympium still rise f]?sm 
their stately platform, but the Chorale 
monument i^sadly maimed, although, as I 
was assu by English, sailors, and not 
eastern barbarians. Probably the same 
marine mtostert:, who have commemorated 
their fatal ^isit to Egypt, and the name of 
Uie fe^craft that wafted them there, by 
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cov^t^g the granite pillar of l^ompey with 
gigantic characters in black^aint. 

* The durability of the Partl^enon is won¬ 
derful As far as I could observe, had it 
not been for the repeated ravages of man, 
it might at this day have been in as perfect 
condition as in the*age of Pericles. Abstract 
time it has defied. Gilt and painted, \(ith 
its pictures apd votive statues, it milsi have 

Jaeen one of the most brilliant creations of 

^ V 

huj^nan genius. Yet we err if we consider 
this famoul building as. an unparalleled' 
effort of Grecian architecture.^ Compared 
with the temples ,pf Ionia, an^le Sicilian 
fanes, compared even with the Olympium 
at its feet, the Parthenon eould,#only rank 

as a chilVch with a cathedral. 

<• ' 

In Art, the Greeks were the children of 
tlK Egyptians. 'The day icftiy yet comp 
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when we shall do justice to the high pojrers 
of thht mysterious and imagii)ative. 4 ieople. 
The origin (|f Doric and lomc invention* 
must be traced amid the palaces^of Carnac 
and the temples of Luxoor. For myself J 
confess I 6ver gaae upon the marvels of 
Art with a feeling of despair. With horror 
I rgnember that, through some mysterious 
n&essity, civilization seems to have de¬ 
serted the most favoured regions and the 

» ^ ' 

choicest intellects. The Persian whose 

'v'euy being is poetry, the Arab whose sub¬ 
tile mind could penetrate into the very 
secret shr^ of Nature, the Greek whose 
acute perceptions seemed granted only for 
the creation of the beautiful—these are 

% t 

now ut^etteled slaves in barbaroq# knds.' 
The arts are gelded to the flat-nosed Fl^ks. 
And toil, and stu^jj and invent 
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tKe^fs to nitount for their own incooipe, 
t/inc^ No^a it is the dimate, now^ the 
idJgion,^ MOW the govemmea|i everything 
;but the truth, everything but the mor- 
tifying suspicion, that their organization 
inay be diffmnt, and ^lat they may be 
^ disquiet a race from their models, as they 
.undoubtedly are from the Kalmuck and the 
■Negro. 


Whatevee may have been the, faults of 
the anddit governments," tllJy were in 
clhser relation to the times, to ^he coun- 
Ir^.'ltok’ to^e governed, than/ourr. The 
ancients invented their governments ‘ac¬ 
cording, to thdr,wants; th%moderhkhave 
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adopted foreign polices, and then meddled 
thtir conduct upon this bprepw^ regula¬ 
tion. Tl^s' circumstance has^'occasioii^ 
our manners and our cultdms to lip so 
confused, and absurd, and unpbilosophjcal. 
What business.had we, fpr instance^ to 
adopt the Roman law J—a law foreign to 
our manners, and consequently dispdvahi-. 
•tagspus. He, who profoundly meditatee 
upon the situation of Modern Europe, 
will also discover how productive of aiisery 
})as been the scnsel^s adopti(jn of oriental 
customs by northern people. Whence 
came that ’divine right of kin^, which 
has delugP^sormany countries with blood? 

—that pastoral and Syrian law of tithes,' 

• • 

which ma^ yet shake the found^fion of so' 
many anciPnt institutions ? 


VoIlV. 


1 
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XXI. 


Etsn as a child; I was struck by the 
absurdity of sipdem educafiot]. *1^ duty 
of edu<»tion is to ^ve ideas. When our 
limited intelligence was confined to the 
&erature of t^ro dead languages^ it ' was 
MCessary to acquir^ those languages, in 
ord(^* to obtain the knowledge which they 
etnbalnied. * But no<^ each nation has its 
literatur^, each nati(Hi:° possesses, written in 
its own tongue, a jrecord of all l^jwledge, 
and spemmens of every mot^fi^non of in¬ 
vention. education, then, bq confined 
to that'iS^tional literature:^ and Ve ^ould 
soon perceive the beneficial efiects ^f this 
revolution upon the mind bfi the student,, 
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Study would then be a profitable |[><(fight. 

I i^ty the poor Gothic victim Gram¬ 
mar and tl|^ Lexicon. The Greeks, wio 
were masters of composition, w^e ignorant 
of all languages but their own. The^ 
concentrated thdir ^udy of; the genius oi 
expression upon one tongue. To tfaia 
they owe that blended simplicity ^ and 
strength of style, which fhe imitative 
Rbmans, with all their splendour, nev£L. 
attained. 


•To the few, however, who have leisure 
or indinatbn to study foreign ligatures, 
1 will n^t recommend them the ]l^qglish, 
the Italian^l^ German, since t)[ey may 


rightly ^joswei;, that all these have beeu 
in gaeat founded upon tMb classic 


tongues, and therefore it is wise to ascend 
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for reason they would limit their 
experieSin^ to the immortal language^ of 
(ireece and' Borne ? Why ntf, study the 
Oriental ? , Surely, in the pagps of the 
Persians and the Arabs, we might discover 
new sources of emotion, ifew modes of ex¬ 
pression, new trains of ideas, new prin¬ 
ciples of. invention, and new bursts «.of 

* t. 

fancy. 

These are a few of my meditations aihid 
th^fbins of Athens. They will disap¬ 
point those who might justly expect an 
ebulliti<^n of classic rapture from one, who 
has gazed upon Marathon by ^oonlight, 
and sailW upon the free walei^ of Salamis. 
I regret their disappointment, but I have 
arrived kt an age when I can^hinh only 
of the future. A mighty era is ^t hand 
piepared by the^blunders of long i^ntt^ 
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ties. Ardently I hope that the necJSsary 
change in human existence may ^,j 4 lFected[ 
by the voici^ of philosopby^alone: but I 
tremble, and I am silent. There is no 

bigotiy so terrible as the bigotry of a 

0 • 

country that flatters itself that it is philo¬ 
sophical. 


XXJI 


UNDEES-mrai^G that the Turki^ squa¬ 
dron I left at Prevesa had arrivea in the 
Negroponl:^ I ’passed over, and paid a 
visit to its ^commander, with whom I was 
acquainted, Halil Pacha. Halil informed 
tHe that all remained quiet in Albania, but 
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that ftedschid did not venture to return. 
He add^ that he himself jvas about to 
sail for Stamtoul immediate]/, and pro¬ 
posed that I should accompany Kim. His 
offer suited me, and as the wind was fair, 

V ' 

in a few hours we were all on board. 

I had a most splendid view of Sunium, 
its* Golumiis against a dark cloud loolced 

♦ i * 

like undriven* snow, and we were soon 
Ttmong the Cyclades. Sixteen islands 
weK„in sight, and we were now making 

« I' 

our course in the heart' of them. An 
Archip^l^ago by sunset is Iqvely—small 
and gol^ stuffing the 
The wind served well- 
through the night, but we Vere Ibecalmed 
the next'^^y off Mitylime, the’afto'- 
noon, a iresh breeze sprung up and^ried 
u^to the Dardanelles. 


isles of purple 
g]owing\vaters. 
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We were yet, I believe, upwarcrs ot a 
husdred miles from Con&tantinc,de. What 
a road to »great city! narrower and much 
longer than the straits of Gibraltar, but 
not with such sublime shores.. Asia and 
Europe look more kindly on each other 
than Europe and her* more sultry sister. 
I'found myself, the next .mdtning, be- 

• h* ^ • 

calmed off Troy: a vast, ^illy, unculti¬ 
vated plain, a scanty rill, a huge tumulus, 
some shepherds and their flocks—^bisltold 
tBe kingdom of Prijun, and tlie successors 
of Paris! 

A si^ol s^moned «is on b^d, the 
wind was ^ir and fresh. Wc/scudded 
along wfth gibat swiftness, passing many 
towns an^ fortieses. Each dome, each 
minaiet, 1 thought was Constantinople. 

^ 4 . 

At last it cfftne; we were in full si^t. 
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Masses of habitations, grouped on gentle 
acclivities, rose on all sides, out of the 
water, part in,Asia, part in ^urope; a 
gay and conftised vision of red b’uildings, 
and dark-green cypress ^oves, ^hooded 
domes, and millions of minarets. As we 
approached, thfe design became more ob¬ 
vious* The .groups formed themselves, 
• *■ 

into three considerable cities, intersected 
by arms of the sear Down one of these, 
rouTiding the Seraglio point, our vessel 
held her course. We seemed to glide 
into the '5;eart of the "capital. The water 
was co^ed with innumerable “Boats as 
swift as'' gondolas, and far * more gay, 
curiously carved, and richly gilt." In all 
parts swarmed a showy'population. '^The 
characteristic of the whole scene was,bril- 
liadcy. The houses glittered, the waters 
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sparkled, and flocks of white and'sacrea 
birds glanced^ in the golden jaifr, and 
skimmed oi^r the blue wave? On one 
side of thd* harbour was mooreA the Turk¬ 
ish fleet, dressed out in all their colours. 
Our course was ended, and we cast our 
anchor in the famous GoldeivHom. 


XXIII. 

No picture can ever "convey a ju^ idea of 
Constantinople^ I have, seen sevemi that 
are faithful,tis^far as they extencj/but the 
most comprehensive can only exhibit a 
small* pornon of this extraordkfary city. 
By land, or by water,' in every direction, 
'^passing up the Golden Horn to the val^y 
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of Waters, or proceeding on the 

other li^d down the famous^ Bosphorus to 
^uyukder^, and Terapia, to^'the Euxine, 
what infintfe novelty! New kiosks, new 
hills, new windings, new groves of cypress, 

'■ r, '■ 

and new forests of chestndt, open on all 
ades. 

.The two most wonderful things at Con- 
Btantinople afe the Bosphorus and the 
Bazaar. Conceive, the Ocean a stream not 
breaker than the Bhine, with shores with 
all the beahty and Wiety. of that river, 
running^^tween gentle slopes covered with 
rich w(j)ods, gardens, and summed palaces, 
cemeteriv?, ana mosques, ana villages, and 
bounded by sublime moantains. The 

A 

view of Euxine from the^'heights of 
Terapia, just seen through the end of the 
Straits, is like gaiing upon Eternity, 
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The Bazaar is of a different ordei/but» 
not^ess remarkable. I never obtain 

from a Turk any estimate of tHe ground tt 

® • 

covered. 'Several in the habit of daily at¬ 
tendance have mentioned to me, that th^ 
often find themsSves in divisions they have 
not before visited. Fdhcy a Parisian pa- 
nofama passage, fancy perhaps%a square 
mile covered with these arcades, intersecf^ 
ing each other in all directions, and fall ci 
every product of the Empire from^^ia- 
monds to dates.. This will gife you some 
idea of the Great Ba2aar at Constajitinople. 
The dt^rs, in every pc^sible costi^ime, sit 
cross-legge<f*^dii their stalls, and ^<!ralers in 
the same article usually congregate to- 
geth^. 'f'he arnlburers, the the 

pipemakers; the jewellers, the shawl sel- 
lets, the libnuians, all have tfaw distipct 
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quarter. Now you walk along a range of 
stalls, fHJed with the most fanciful siip- 
prsj cloth Und leather of all tolours em¬ 
broidered lyith gold or powdered with 
pearls: now you are in a street of confec¬ 
tionery, and now you are ^ cheapening a 
Damascus sabre itt the Bazaar of arras, or 
turning oyer a vividly-illuminated copy of 
Hafiz in that ^ last strong-hold of Turkish 
bigotry, the quartecof the vendors of the 
Kqjjitf. The magnificence, novelty, and 
variety of the goods^ on sale, the whole 
nation o^ shopkeepers <«ill in different dress, 
the crowds of buyers from all p^ris of the 
world—is, only liint at these 'traits. Here 
every people has a characteristic costume. 
Turks, Grteks, Jews, and Armen&ns atie the 
staple population, the latter are numerous. 
Th^ Armenians war round, and very un- 
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becoming black caps, and flowing ^oiies; 
the'Jews a black hat wreathed/with a 
white handkerchief; the Greeks black tur. 
bans. The '’Turks are fon(f of dress, and 
indulge in all combinations of costuihe. 
Of late^ amo^'the young men in the 
Capital, it has been the* fasten to discard 
thc*hu&e turban, and the ample (obes, and 
they*tiave tormed an exceedingly ungrace* 
ful dress upon the Frank. But vast num¬ 
bers cling to the national costume, %spe- 
‘ citdly the Asiatics, renowned for the pro¬ 
digious height and multifarious folds of 
their hdUd-gedr. 
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XXIV. 


Halil Pacha paid me a vi«t one day 
at my r^dence on the Bosphorus, and 

* t ' ^ . 

told me, that he had mentioned my fi^e 
to the Sultan, who^had expressed a desire 
to^ sdb me. As it is not etiquette for the 
Padishah to receive Franks, I wasf of 
course ^s senaUe of j:he high honour, as I 
was anxWs to .become acquaip.ed with 
the extliaordinary man, wHw ivas about to 
confer it. 

The Sultan was at^this mr^menl: at a 

palace on the Bosphorus, nOt far from 

_ >' 

Tpphana* Hither' on the appointed-day 
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I repaired with Halil, and the Drogweihan 
of t^e Porte. We were ushered into a 
chamber, wheib a .principal of|cer of th$ 
household rerj^ived us, and wKere 1 smoked 
out of a pipe tipped with diamonds, and 
sipped c<>fFee perfumed with rosel in cups 
studded with precious stones. 

\yhen we had remained here for about 
ha’rfwi liour, Mustapha, the private Secre- 
tary and favourite of the Sultan, entered, 
and after saluting us, deared us to follow 
bim. We proceeded (along a oorridor, at 
the end of which gtood two or^ three 
Eunuchsy richly dressed, and then the 
door openedy, ^d I found myself in an 
apartment of moderate size, painted with 
indiffeijent ^abesqu^s in fresco, ^nd sur* 
rounded k with a divan of crimson velvet 
^d.i^ld. Seated upon -'his, with hu feet 



ground, his arms folded, and in a 
Huzzar dress, was the Grand Signor.^ 

As we |ntered, he slighdy touched lus 
heart, according to the fashion of the 
Orientds, and Mustapha, setting us an 
example^ desired us to ^seat oureelves. I 

■ t* 

fancied, and I w|is afterwards assured of 
the correctness of my observation, that the 
ffiiirtan was]“very much constrainedu 3 «ad 
very little at his ease. The truth is, he is 
to^y unused to interviews with strangers, 
an(f this vas,. for hi™, a more novel^si-, 
than ferme^ His constraint wore 
0J@r, as cfcnyersation proceeded, ^e asked 
a many questions, a4j[,9ften laughed, 
ttktpuig round to Mustapha wi^ a fami- 
when my.^plies ^ease^ him. 
He enquii^ much about the Albanian 
war. .’V^ij^Qut i:£attering my lateivCom- 
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mander, it was in xny power to tio him 
serftrice. He asked me, what service I 
had before seen,‘and was evidently sur¬ 
prised wbeiil informed him,I was ouiy 
an amateur. He then made many en¬ 
quiries,'as to thd European forces, and, as 
I answered them, I inttodiysed some o|a- 
nions on politics, which interested him. 
He^sked me who I was. .1 told him I 
was the son of the Pritv^e Minister of 
a power always friendly to the Ottojnan. 
His eyes sparkled, aifd he repdhted severe 
times, ‘ It is well, it is well; ’ meftning I 
supposd^ that be did qot repent of the 
interview. id told me, that ip>^o years 
time he should diave two hundred thousand 
regular infl ntry. f?hat if the lUtssian war 
could hav6^ been postponed another year, 
ha sSould havp beat the^MusCovItes; that 
Vox- IV. 
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the object of the war was to crush his 
schemes of regeneration; that he was be¬ 
trayed at Adrianople as“well as at Varna. 
He added, that he had onl^ (Jone what 
Peter tlie Great had done before him, and 
that Peter was thwarted^by unsuccessful 
wars, yet at l^t succeeded. 

I, of course, expressed my conviction 
fliat his highness would be as fortunatCT*’ 

The Padisha th^n abruptly said that all 
his s&bjects should have equal rights, that 
there should be nc difference between 
Moslemin and infidelj that all who contri¬ 
buted tt? the government had a-vight to 
the same^protecuon. 

Here Mustapha nodded, to Halil, and 
we rose, end bowing, quitted fhe presence 
of a really great man. 

1 found, at the portal, a fine Arabian, 
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two Cachemirc shawls, a scarlet aloak of 
ho’iour, with the collar embroidered with 
gold, and fastened with diamond clasps, 
a iabre, pnd two superb pipe?. This was 
my reward for charging with the Turkish 
Ci:vit!i -/at Ilitog^ia. 


XXV, 


One of the most cutious tliiiJgs at Con¬ 
stantinople is the pc wer you have^ in the 
capital %'f the East, of glacing yourselves 
in ten minuted in a lively Frank town. 
Such is Pera. . I passed there the winter" 
months of Decembfr and Januq^y in very 
agreeable knd intelligent society. My 
healih improved, but my desus; of waa- 

Ksf 
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dering increased. I began to think that 
I should now never be able to settle»in 
life. The desire of fame did not revive. 
I felt no intellectual eneigy/ L required 

nothing more than to be amused. And 

( 

having now past four or’five months at 
Stamboul, and seen all its wonders, from 
the interior of its mosques to the dancing 
dervishes, I rraolved to proceed. So,'Vne 
cold morning of February, I crossed over 
to Scutari, and pressed my wandering foot 
upon Asia. 



PART THE SiATH. 




I. 


I WAS now in the great Peninsula of Asia 
Minor, a country admiraWy fbrtidc^ by 
Nature, abounding m vast, luxuriant, and 
enchanting plains, frcm which a scanty 
population derive a difficult subsistence, 
and watered by broadTrivers roiCng through 
solitude. 

As f journeyed alon^ I could not re- 
firain from 'feAntrasting the desolation of 
the prei^nt with the refinement of fHe 
past, and etlling u(> a vision of ihe ancient 
splendour of this famous country. I be- 
hri(f those glsrious .Greek federations that 
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covered the provinces of the coast with 
their rich cultivation, and brilliant cities. 
Who has liot beard of the green and 
"bland lonia^ and its still more fruitful, 
although less picturesque, sister, the rich 
iEolia ? Who has not heard of the fane 
of Ephesus, and tlie Anacreontic Tdos; 
Chio^, with its rosy wine, and Cnidus, 
mth. its rosy^ddess? Colophon, Prime, 
Phoceea, Samos, Miletos, the splendid 
Hali9Brnassus, ^and the sumptuous Cos— 
magnificent' cities abounding in genius, 
and lu:fcary, and all that polished refine’ 
ment that ennol;'les life! Everywhere 
around these free and far ous dti^s 
uibseminated their liberty ^d their ge¬ 
nius, in the savage Tauris, a»id the 
wild shores of Pontus; on the banks of 
the Borysthenes, ahd by the ^waters of'‘the . 
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rapid Tyras. The islands in their tid- 
nity shared their splendour and thdr feli- 
dty; the lyric Lesbos, and Tgnedos'witli 
its woods and vines, and fhose glorious . 
gardens, the fortunate Cyprus, and the 
prolific lElhodes. 

Under the empire oS RoiQe, the Penin¬ 
sula of Asia did not enjoy a le^ eminent 
prosperity. The interior provinces vied in 
wealth and civilization, with the ancient 

colonies of the coast. Then the dlvalry 

« 

’ of Cappadocia and Paphlagonia were fa¬ 
mous as the Lydan. mariners, the soldiers 
of Fonlus, and the bowmen of Armenia; 

then Galatiskisent forth her willing and 

# 

welcome ■'tribute of com, and the fruitfisL* 
Bithynia Rivalled* the Pamp^lian pas¬ 
tures, the Vines of Phrygia, and the Pid- 
diaif olives. , Tjusus," Ancyra, Sar 4 os, 
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CeSarea, Sinope, Atnisas, were the great 
and opulent capitals of these flourishing 

t 

provinces, t Alexandria rose upon the 
loins of Tfoy, and Nkaea aitd-Nkodemia 
ranked with the most celebrated cities. 

And now the tinkling bell oS the armed 
and wandering caravan was the only in¬ 
dication of human existence! 

‘ It is in such scenes as these, amid the 

C 

■ruins of andent splendour, and the re- 
colledtioBS of vanished empire, that ]fl)ilo- 
sophers hare pondered on the nature of 
government, and haver discovered, as they 
fanded, hi the copsequenc^s of iti^various 
forms, the causes of duratid^uor of decay, 
i^glory or raf humiliation, t Freedom, says 
the sage, ^1 lead to pi^sperity, and Des¬ 
potism to dmitruction. ’ 

Yet has this land been .regulatec^ by - 
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every form of government, that thek htge- 

nuily of man has devised. The federal 

• 

repubh'c, the military empire, the oriental 
despotism,' h 4 ve in turn con^o^ied its for¬ 
tunes. The deputies of free states have here 
assemble in somb universal tempfe which 
was the bond of unirni between their cities; 
here has the Proconsul presided at his 
higt?tribunal; and here the Pacha reposdS 
in his Divan. The Psigan fane, and the' 
Christian church, and the Turkish molque, 
Tislve here alike been* erected to form the 
opinions of the people. The legends of 
Chaos !ind Olj^npus arf forgoiften, the 
sites of the se^n churches cannot even be 
traced, and all that is left are the revelatioaS'<^ 
of thtttson of Kahri^a, a volume.^he whole 
object dF ^ich is to convert man into a 
fanaflc slave. 
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Tfe there then no hope ? Is it an irre¬ 
vocable doomi that society shall be credited 
only to be destroyed ? «When I can accept 
such a dogma, let me also beligve that the 
beneficent Creator is a malignant dmmon. 
Let us meditate more -deeply, let us at 
length discover that no society can long 
subsist 'that is based upon metaphysics 
absurdities. 

The law that ^regulates man, must be 
fouiSed on a knowledge of his nature, or 
that law Irads him to ruin. What is the 
nature of man? Ip every clime and in 
every ciued we ^all find a new definition. 

Before me is a famous tre^se on Human 
•ifature, by a Professor pf Kenigsberg. 
No one has more profwindly meditt^ted on 
the attributes of his subject.' It is evi¬ 
dent that, in the* deep study of hia'own 
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intelligence, be has discovered a • n6ble 
method of expounding that of others. 
Yet when I close his volumes, c^i I conceal 
from niyse^f chat all this time I have been 
studying a treatise upon the nature—^not 
of man, hut—of & German ? 

What then! Is the German a different 
animal from the Italian ? Let mp inquire 
in tTfrn, whether you conceive the negro <Jf 
the Gold Coast to be Ahe same being as 
the Esquimaux, who tracks his way*over 
'tht Polar snows? 

The most successful lemslators arfe those 

w O 

who hlVe con^lted tb% geniutr of the 
people. But^ it possible to render that 
which is the ocoasional consequence of fisc - 
obser^ation.^the ceatain result o| scientific 
study^? 

Ofie thing Js quitp certain, that t^e 
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sysfop we have hitherto pursued to attaia 
a knowledge of man has entirely failed. 

t 

Let us disembarrass «oursdves of that 
‘ moral philosophy,’ which ‘ has filled so 
many volumes with words. History will 
always remain a pleasant'^astimeit never 
could have been c profitable study. To 
study man from the past is to suppose, 
that man is ever the same animal, whTch J 
do imt. Those who speculated on the ca¬ 
reer hf Napoleon had ever a dog’s-eared an¬ 
nalist to refer to. The past equally proved 
that hfi was both a Cromwell and a Wash¬ 
ington. *: Prophetic Past! He tuPned out 
to be the first But suppose he had been 
i;cither; suppose he had proved»a Sylla ? 
Man is an animal, a.nd his nature must 

l) 

be studied^ as that of all other animals. 

♦ 

'Lhe almighty Oeator has breathed his 
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spirit into us, and we testify our gratirtide 

for |liis choice boon by never deigning to 

• 

consider what may be the nature of our 
intelligence,. The philosopfier, however, 
amid this darkness, will not despair. He 
will look forward to an age of^tional 
laws, and beneficent cducatiqp. He will 

rcm^ber that all the truth he ha^ attaine4 

• 

has*i>een by one process. He will als8 
endeavour to become nacquainted with 
himself by demcmstration, and not by 
dogma. 



One iidr spring morning, with a clear blue 
sky, and an arder-t, but not intense Sun, I 
came in sight of the whole coast of Syria; 
Very high and mountainous, and the Itjftiest 
ranges covered wiAh snow. 

I bad smled from Smyrna, through its 
lovely gulf, vaster and more beautiful than 
“the Ambracian, found myself in a new 
Archipelago, the Sporades, and' having 
visited Rhodes and Cyprusf engaged, at the 
4ust island, a julot to t^ us to the most 
conveniept Syrian port. 

Syria is, in fact, an immdise clumi of 
^untainSj extending front Asia Minor to. 
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Arabia. In the course of this great 
an, infinity of branches constantly de¬ 
tach themselves from the parent trunk, 
formmg qo'each side, ekher,towards,the 
desart or the sea, beautiful and fertile 
plains. " Washed by the Levantine wave, 
on one side we behold <the once luxurious 
Anfioch, now a small and dingy Turkish 
to^ii. The traveller can no Jonger wan^r 
in the voluptuous woods of Daphne. The 
palace and the garden pass away witli the 
‘refined genius and the delicate taste that 
create them, but h^ture is eternal, and 
even ySt the v^ley of the Oronfes offers, 
under the glo^ng light of an eastern day, 
scenes of« picturesque beauty that Swit- 
zerlai)^ cannot st^rposs. Th^ hills of 
Laodicea, dbee famous for their wine, are 
noiM;elebrate^ for prdiiucing the choicest 
Vox. IV. L 
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tobacco, of the East. Tripoli is a flou¬ 
rishing town, embosomed in wild groves 
of Indian ^s, and fan^us for its fruits 
'and silks. Advi^ncing along the coast, we 

t 

reach the andent Berjtus, whose tobacco 
vies witk Laodicea, and.whose silk sur¬ 
passes that of Tripoli. We arrive at all 
that remmns of the superb Tyre; a small 
peninsula and a mud village. The fai^-ms 
Acre is still the mqst important place upon 
the ebast, and Jaffa, in spite of so many 
wars, is ye/ fragrant amid its gardens ai;td 
groves of lemon trees. 

The tgwns on,the coast have prrndpally 
been built on the sites and ruins of the 
aspient cities, whose names they bear. 

None of them have suflident claims to 
r 

the character of a capital ;„but on the 
other side of the> mountains we find two 
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of the most important of oriental idfies— 
the populous Aleppo and the delicious 
Damascus; nor must we forg^ Jerusalem, 
that city ifaered in so mai^y creeds I 

In ancient remains, Syria is only in¬ 
ferior ft> Egypt* All have heard of the 
courts of Baalbec, and the columns of 
Paljnyra. Less known, because ^only 
retfgitly visited, and visited with extreme 
danger, are the vast reins of magnificent 
cities in the Arabian vicinity of the* lake 
•Asphaltites. 

The climate of tlys country is Various 
as its formation. In the plains^ is often 
experienced tl^t intense heat so fatal to 
the European iqvader; yet the snow that 
seldom fails upon tl» level ground, or falls 
{Mily to vanish, rests upon the heights of 
Lebwon, and, in the Higher lands, it is 

L 3 
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not diflBcult at all times to discover exactly 
the temperature you desire. I travelled 
in Syria at the commencement of the year, 
“■when the short, h«t violent, f^ny season 
had just ceased. It is not easy to concei'Ve 
£ more beautiful and fruitful land’. The 
plains were covered with that fresh green 
tint so rare under an Eastern sky, ,,the 
oYange and lemon trees were clothed bttth 
with fruit and blossom, and then too 1 
first Ijeheld the huge leaf of the Banana, 
and tasted, for the ■ 6rst time, the delicate 
flavout of its unrivalled fruit. From the 
great extent of the country, and tbfe conse¬ 
quent variation of clime, ^e Syrian can 
abi^ays command a succession, as well as a 
variety, of luxuries, r The season ^pf the 
pomegranate will commencevin Antiodi 
^hen it ends in Jaffa, and when yo»> have, 
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exhausted the figs of Beiroot^ you can fiy 
to'the gardens of Damascus. Under the 
worst government, that perjiaps ever op¬ 
pressed its subjects, Syri^ stiliT brings forth 
the choice productions of alnyiSt evei^ 
clime; corn and cotton, maize and rice, 
the sugar-cane of the Antilles, and the 
in^go and cochenille of Mexico. ''TJEe 
plams of Antioch and of 'Palestine are 
covered with woods of the finest oliv^, the 
tobaccos of the coast arc unrivalled in anji 

I « 

country, and the mountains of Lebanon 

are clothed yith white mulbeny trees, tha( 

* • ^ . 

<afibrd the richest silks, or with vineyards 

that yield a •wine tliat justly <bears the 
name of (Groldeh. 

TMle inhabitants of this ciAintry art 
various as its productions, and its mutabh 
ibrtunes. The Ottoman conqueror is ndti 
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the Lord, and rules the posterity of the did 
Syrian Greeks and of the Arabs, who were 
themselves onpe predominant. In the 

" . 1 . ^ r . 

mountains, the independent and mysterious 
Druses Jive in freedom under tlieir own 
Emir, and, in the ranges near Antioch, we 
find the Ansaree, tribes who, it is whispered, 
yet celebrate the most singular rites of 
Paganism. In the desarts around Al4>po 
wander the pastoral Kourd, and the war¬ 
like Turkman, and from Tadmor to Gaza, 

i i> « 

the whole Syrian desart is traversed by 
the famous Bedouin. 

There is a chasrm in oriental life, and it 
is—Repo3e. Upon me, whd nad been bred 
in the artifieiid circles of cmrupt dvihza- 
tion, and ' 7ho had so freely iudulgM the 

■3 

course of his impetuous passions, this cha- 
•' _ _ o 

licter . made a very forcible impression. 
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Wandering over those plains and *desarts, 
anS sojourning in those silent and beautiful 
cities^ I experienced all thaf serenity of 
mind which I can conceit to* be the envi¬ 
able portion of the old age of ^^virtuous 
life. The memory of the wea^g cares 
and corroding anxieties, an(i vaunted ex¬ 
citement of European life, filled rntTwlfh 
pain. Keenly I felt the vaility and little¬ 
ness of all human plans and aspirations. 

Truly may I say, that on the plains of 

’ * * • . 

Syria, I parted for ever with my anjbition. 

The calm ei^oyment*of existence appeared 

• , » » _ 

to me, as it now does, thfe highest attain¬ 
able felicity, iftr can I conceive,nhat any- 
thing could tempt me front tny solitude^ 
and ftduce'me onbe more to nfingle with 
mankind, with whom, } fear, I have too 
little In commbn, but the strong conviction 
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that the fortunes of my race depended on 
my effort, or that I could materially ad¬ 
vance that ^reat amelioration of thar con¬ 
dition, in the j^acticability of which I 
devoutly believe. 


III. 


I GALLOPED over an illimitable plain co¬ 
vered with a vivid, though scanty, pasture, 
and fragrant with aroniatic herbs. A soft, 

‘ 'i 

fresh breeze dahced on my cheek, and 
brought *vigour to my frafee. Day after 
day, I joumiyed, and met no sign of 
human eiSstence, no fillage,* no culture, 
no resting-place, .not evert a tree. Ti&y 
after day, I journeyed, and*the land irtdi- 
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cated no termination. i\t an immense 
disfance, the sky and the earth mingled ^ 
an uniform horizon. Sometimes, indeed, 
a rocky vein shot out oXf the«soil; some¬ 
times, indeed, the land would swll into 
long undulations; sometimes, indeed, frmn 
a dingle of wild bu8|iel, a gazelle would 
ru^ forward, stare, and bound a .ray., 
Such was my first wandering in the 

Syrian desart! But remember it was the 

» 

burst of spring. I could conceive nothing 
more delightful, nothing more unlike what 
I had ^anticipated. sThe heat was never 
intense, the bi%eze was.* pver flesh and 
sweet, the noc^rnal heavens lunynous and 
dear to a degree which it is,;impossiU!S to 
desorfbe. InsteadT of that uiiform ap- 
prance, and moiiqtonous splendour, I 
had hitherto cbo often eazed on. the stars 
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were df different tints and forms. Some 
■vi^gre green, some white, some red; ind, 
instead of stppearing as if they only stud¬ 
ded a vast> an)t< azure vaults I clearly 
distinguished them, at different distances, 
floating in aether. 

I no lon^r wondered at the love of 
the ‘Bedouins for their free and unso{3!^- 
ticated earth<- It appeared to me, tllat I 
could have lived in the desart for ever. 

r 

At night, we rested. Our camels bore us 
water in goat-skins, cakes of fuel, which 
they themselves produced, ^and scanty, 
although sufficient, provisions. We lit ouv 
fire, pounded our coffee, aid smoked our 
pi^s, while others prepared our simple 
meal, bre;4 made at the instant, ahd on 
the cinders, a slice of dried meat, and a 
fcmr dates. 
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I have described the least sterile bf the 
desifrts, and I have described it at the 
most favourable pmod. In gfeneral, the 
soil of the Syrian wilder^j^ is not abk)- 


lately barren. The rains cover it with 
verdure, but these occur only for^a very 
few weeks, when the rigour *of a winter 


day hrrests the clouds, and the^ dissolve 
•* "* 
into showers. At all other seasons, diey 

glide over the scorched “and heated plain, 

which has neither hills nor trees to attract 


• • • » . 

them. It is then the want of water which 


is the occasion of tMs sterility. In the 
cksart, there is Aot even h. brook^ springs 

Wi* 

are rare, and ^nerally brackish, ;uid it is 
on the artificial* wells, stored by the rSSts, 
that tlfe wanders cluefly'depend^ 

From the*banks of the Euphrates to the 
shores of the Red Sea; from the b^ks ef 
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" %■ 

die Nile to the Persian Gulf, over a spread 
of country three times the extent of Ger¬ 
many, Nathre, without an interval, ceases 
to produce/ Beneficent Nature! Let us 
not wrong her; for even in a land appa¬ 
rently ^ unfavoured, exists a numerous 
and happy tace. As you wander along, 
the-appearance of the desart chah^es. 
The wilderness, which is comparatively 
fertile in Syria, liecomes rocky, when you 
kiter Arabia, and sandy as you proceed. 
Hercji in some degree, we meet with the 
terrible idea of tho desart prevalent in 
£urope,"'but it is in AfriciC, in the vast and 
unexplored regions of Libjfa and Zabara, 
that we must seek for that illimitable and 
stormy otean of overwhelming sand{»which 
we associate with the popular idea of the 
desart^ 
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The sun was nearly setting, when’ an 
Aral) horseman, armed with his long 
lance, was suddenly observed <jn an emi¬ 
nence in the distance. J^e galloped to¬ 
wards ns, wheeled, round and /ound, 
scudded*away, a^in approached,^and our 

guide, shouting, rode forward fo meet 

1 ) . 

liim.* They entered into earnest coi\ver-. 
satioh, and then joined us. 4^bdallah, tCe 

guide, informed me thaC* this was an Arab 

• 

of the.tribe I intended to visit, and that 
’we were very near thefr encamplhent. 

The Desart was hege broken into bushy 
l^oUk, which limited the,*view. *Advanc- 
ing, and mounting the low ridge on whi^ 
we had first observed the B!edouin,iAb- 
dallalvpoint^ out.lj^ me; at no ^eat dis¬ 
tance, a laf^e circle of low black tfnts, 
whidi otherwise I mi^t not have observed^ 
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or ka^e mistaken them, in the deceptive 

twiHght, for some natural formation. On 

• 

the left of^the encampment, was a small 
grove of palfia^^t^ees, and rjjen we had 
nearly gained thiL settlement, a procession 
of women in long blue robes, covering, 
with p?lio hapd, their faces with their veils, 
and, wit|i die other, supporting on .their 
htads a tali and classically formed iVise, 
advanced, with a beautiful melody, to the 
fountain, which was screened by the palm 
trees. 

Th£ dogs barked, some dark faces and 
long matphlocks; suddenly popped up be¬ 
hind the tints. The Bedouin, with a 
shQi|[t, galloped into the encampment, and 
soon reappeared with reveral of his^ tribe. 
We dismounted. I entered &the interior 
court of the camp, which was filled wwith 
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camels and goats. There were few per¬ 
sons visible, dthough, as I was conducted 
along to the tent gf the chief, I detected 
many faces stirring at me ficfai behind the 
curtains of their tents, ^he pavilion of 
the Schc^k was of considerable sfee. He 
himself was a man advanced ^n yaffrs, but 

hale and lively; his long, white beard 
* • * 
cuii^psly contrasting with his dark visage. 

He received me, sitting pn a mat, his son 

standing on his right hand, without his*slip> 

}>ers, and a young grandchild •squatting 

by his side. 

Ha vselcorfed^me with, the u|uai ori¬ 
ental salutation; touching his forehead, his 
mouth, and his Jieart, wiiilc he cxdaiqifd, 
‘ Salamthus indic»ting.that all his facul- 
ties and feelings were devoted to me. He 
motioned, that we shoifid seat ourselves 
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oa* 'die unoccupied mats, and taking from 
his mouth a small pipe of date wood, gave 

t 

it to his wn to bear Jto me. A servant 
instantly begaK pounding C9ffee. I then 
informed him, ^ through Abdallah, that 
having heard of his hospitality and happy 
life, I had journeyed, even from Damascus, 
•to viat him, that I greatly admired the 
Bedouin character, and I eulogised* (heir 
valour, tlieir independence, their justice, 
and‘'thmr ^mplicity. 

He answered, that he liked to be visited 
by franks, because they were wise men, 
and requested that I wo,uld feel lis^pulse. 

I po-formed this ceremony with becom¬ 
ing gravity, and enquired, whether he were 
hadlsposed. He said, that he w^- wdl, 
but that be mi^t be b^tm 1 tdd hhn 
durt his pulse was healthy and stroag for 
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one of his age, and I begged to ^xtiiniip 
his tongue, which greatly pleased him, anS 
he obseiwed, th^ he was eighty years of 
age, and c|»tld ride as and as hnisr* 
as his son. 

CofiiSe was now brought. I ifentured to 
praise it. He said it* was weii^^ those 

p 

whf bad not wine. I obsrated that wiqe 
wS^not suited to these climes, and (hat 
although a Frank, 1 had myself renou^eed 
it. He answered, that -^ Franks were 
fond of wine, but that for his pctft, he had 
never tasted it, although he should like once. 

I*regretted> jhat I coaid not^vail my¬ 
self of this delirate hintu but LausaShe 
• * 

produced a bottle of eau-de-cologne, jmd I 
offered him a glass. He drank' it with 
great gravity, and asked for aome^fi^/ his 
(Hm^aobserving, it wqs gocal Hidkiy iNlt 

Voi.IV. * M 
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wine.* J suspected from this, that he was 
not totally unacquainted with the flavour 
of the forbidden liquor^ and I dared to 
remark with a'^pile, that Raki had one 
advanta^ over \*ine, that it was not 
forbidden*by the Prophet. Unlflce the 
Turks, '^ho never-'understand a jest, he 
smiled, and then said that the Book 
(idi^ning the Koran) was good for ofen 
who lived in cities, but that God was 
^everywhere. 

Several men now entered the tent, leav¬ 
ing their slippers on the outside, and, senne 
saluting die Scheik as they passed,'* seated 
tfl^selves. 

I^w enquired after hofses, and asked 
lum, whether he eoulci assist me in^. pur- 
diadng some of the true l^he old 

Sebeik’s eves sporliled, as he iaformed me. 
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that he possessed four mares of piye*blood 
a^d that he would not part with one, not 
even for fifty thousand piastres. After th« 
hint, I w§R inclined to ®fop the subject, 
but the Scheik seemed intercstal by it, 
and Aquired, 'if the Frank;/ had anj 
horses ? 

J answered, that some Frqjik nations 
\fbre famous for thdr horses, and then- 
tioned the English, who had bred a superb 
race from the Arabs. He said be had 
beard of the Englisht and asked me which 
was the greatest nation of the Franks? I 
told Him ther^were several equally power¬ 
ful, but perhaps that the English n^lion 

• 

might be Mrly described as the most im¬ 
portant. He answered, ‘ Aye! on the sea, 
but not omland.* 

B was surprised by* the general know- 

* * • 

M 2 
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ledge hidjcated by this remark, and more 
so when he further observed, that therp 
was another nation stronger by land. I 
'mentioned the ’Russians. He, had not 
heard of them, not^Vthstanding the recent 
war with the Porte. The French ? 'X en- 

V 

quired. He knew the French, and then 
told me he had been at the siege of Acre, 
whic'h explained all this intelligence. 
then enquired, if I were an Englishman ? 
I told him my country, but was not asto¬ 
nished that he had ncTver beard of it. I 
observed^ that when the old roan spoke, he 
was watched by bis follo^'ers with the 
grefitest attention, and they ^nned with 
pride .and exultation at his ^knowledge of 
the Franks, showing their white tMth, 
elevating* their eyes, and exchanging looks 
of wonder. 
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Two women now entered the tent, at 
which I was surprised. They had re¬ 
turned from the fountaip, and wore smalh 
black masks, which cojlbred the upper part 
of thojr face. They knelt dowij at the fire, 
and made a cake of bread, whfch one of 
them handed to me. I now offered to the 
gt^icik my own pipe, which Lausanne had 
prepared. Coffee was again handed, and 
a preparation of sour milk and rice, not 
yinpalatable. 

I offered the Scheik renewed • compli- 
mentii on 4iis mocle of life, in order to 
Maintain conversation, for the chief}>-al- 
though, like'the Arabs in geheral, of a 
very lively temperament, had little of the 
curiosity of what are consideifd the more 
civilised orientals,. and asked very few 
questions. 
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" We are content,’ said the Scbeik. 

‘ Then believe me you are in the condi¬ 
tion of no other ^'jople,’ I replied. 

‘My children,’t^id the Scheik, ‘hear 
the words q{ this wise man ! If \r^ lived 
with thc^ Turks,’ continued the chieftain, 
* we should have more gold and silver, and 
snoae clothes, and carpets, and baths ; bpt 
we should not have Justice and Liberty. 
Our luxuries are few, but our wants are 
less.* 

‘Yet you have neither priests nor 
lawyers 

4 When mdfi^are pure, laws are useless'.' 
when men' are corrupt, lawsjare broken.’ 

‘ And for Priests?’ 

* is’everywhere. 

The women now entered with a more 
sujistan'cial m|a1, the hump of a young 
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camel. I have seldom eaten* wytim^ 
more delicate and tender. This dish was 
a great compliment^ and cqpld only have 

f 9 "" % ^ 

been offe>'3d by a wealthy |$cheik. Pij^ 
and coffee followed. 

The moon ■ftras shining bri^hdy, wfaent 
making my excuses, i quitted ^e pavilion 
of.the Chieftain, and went forth tp vfenf 
th« humours of the camp, ^iie tall camels 
croudiing on their kfiees in groups, with 
their outstretched necks, and still and 
melancholy visages, ihight hav? been mis¬ 
taken for works qf art, had it not been 

for <thc process of rumih^dn. • A crowd 

* •* 

was assembled round a fire, b^ore which 

a poet »recited impassioned verses. T 

observed die sliglft forms of the men, 
•9 . • . « 

short and meagre, >agiie, dry, and dark, 
with* teeth dazzling white, and ^quiak. 
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black glancing eyes. They were dressed 
in cloaks of coarse black cloth, apparently 
of the same sjtuff as theii: tents, and few 
of them, I shqufd' imagine, exceeded five 

f 

feet two pr three iiS^fhes in height. The 
women mingled with the men, although a 
few affected' to^ conceal their faces on my 
a^ro^ch. They were, evidently, deeply 
interested in tl^e poetic redital. One 
sage excited their bud ^plause. I en< 

i 

quired its purport of Abdallah, who thus 
translated il to me. A Lover beholds his 
mistress, her face covered with a red veil. 
Thus he addresses her! 

*bh! withdraw that veil, withdraw 

i' 

that red veil I Let me- behold the 
beauty that it,'shrouds! Yes! let 

that rosy twilight fade away, and let 

(■ • 

Othe full Moon rise to my vision! * 
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Beautiful! Yet more beautil’ui in the 
language of the. Arabs, for in that rich 
tongue, there aw words to^ describe each 
species o£ twilight, and* where we ate 
obliged to have recoi:.se to an epithet, the 
Arabs reject the feeble and linnecessary 
aid. 

Jt was late ere I retired, and,I stretcKed 
fliysclf on my mat, musing over this’ sin¬ 
gular people, who '-•combined primitive 
simplicity of habits with the most refined 
‘feelings of civilization, and whj, in a great 
degree, appeared to me to ofier an evi¬ 
dence of thatacoramuniiy of,prioperty and 
that equalitj^ of condition, which have 
hithertof* proved the despair of European 
sages, and fed oidy the visions of their 
fanciful Utopias. 
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IV. 


A Syeian grillage is very beautiful fn the 
centre of a fertile plain. The houses are 
isdated, and each surrounded by p!dm 
trees; the ineacjows divided by rich planta¬ 
tions of Indian 6g, atid bounded by groves 

w 

of olive. 

In the distance roSe a chain of severe 
and savage mountains., I was soon wan- 
.dering, and for hours, in the wild, stony 
ravines of these shaggy rocks. At length, 
after cevcral passes, I gained the ascent 
of a higl) mornitrin. *]Urpon sm opj^s^e 

rhf0^ descending as a steep Yavine, and 

< ^ 

fdcpiing^ with the elevation on whi($i I 
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rested, a dark and narrow gorge, I lielield 

a city entirely surrounded by, what I 

should have considered in Eufope, an old 

^ * • _ 

feudal wall, with towers and ^tes. The 
city was built upon atf*‘ascent, and, from 
the height on winch I stood, I ^uld dis¬ 
cern tlie terrace and tht cup6laf)f almost 
ever^ house, and the wall upon "the pthei; 
side*rising from the plain; the ravine 
extending only on the* side to which I 
was opposite. The city was in a bowl of 
mountains. In the iront, was % magnifi- 
cent mosqu^ with beautiful gardens, and 
riany light nndT lofty gates trf triumph; a 
variety of doves and towers rpse in aU 
directions from the buildings of 4}right 
stonot 

Nothing could be conceived more.li^d, 
and terrible, .and desolate, than tbe yir- 
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roufid'Dg scenery, more dark, and stony, 
and severe; but the ground was thrown 
about in fuch picturesque undulations, 
that the mlud, full of the sublime, required 
not tl^ beautiful,- and rich, and waving 
woods, ?,nd sparkling cultivation would 
have been thisplated. Except Athens, I 
had,never witnessed any scene more essen¬ 
tially impres«ve. I will not place this 
spectacle below the city of Minerva. 
Athens and the Holy City in their glory 
must have been the finest representations 
of the Beautiful and the Sublime—^the 
Holy City, for the elevation on which I 

/I 

stood was the Mount of Olives, and the 
city, on which I gazed, tvas Jekusalem ! 
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y. 


The dark gorge beniiStli me was the 
vale of Jehoshaphat: farther on the 
fountain of Siloah. I'entei^d'by the' 
gate of Bethlehem, and sought hospitajity 
at the*Latin Convent of Terra, Santa. 

Easter was approachihgi-and the city 
was crowded with pilgrims. I had met 
many caravans in .my progress. The con¬ 
vents of Jerusalem ar^ remarkable. That 
of the''Armenian*Christians, at this time, 
aiTorded accommpdation for four ^musand 


pilgrftns. Tt is h town of itself, and>pos- 
sesscs jrithin ^its walls streets and shops. 
The Greek Convent held perhaps half as 
many. And thf famoj^ Latin Convent qf 
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Tetr£\, Santa, endowed by all the luonarchs 
of Catholic Christendom, could boast^only 
of one pilgrim—myself! The Europeans 
have ceased to visit the Holy Sepulchre. 

As for the interior of Jerusalem, it is 
hilly an<^ clean. The houses are of stone, 
and weR built, Ixjt, like all Asiatic man¬ 
sions, tliey offer nothing to the ey^, but 
blank walls pd dull portals. The IVto^ue 
I had admired wus the famous Mosque of 
Omar, built upon the supposed site of the 
Templc.< It is perhaps the most beautiful 
of IViahomedan temjiics, but the Frank, 
even in ,the Eastern dre^s, will enter it at 
the risk of his life. The Turks of Syria 
havQ,not been contaminated by the heresies 
of their enlightened* Sultan. In Damas¬ 
cus, it is impossible to appear in the Frank 
dress, without being pelted; and although < 
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they would condescend, perhaps, at, Jeru¬ 
salem to permit an infidel dog to walk 
about in his national dress, he, would not 

escape many, a curse, and many a scornful' 

« 

exclan.ation of ‘ Giaour^ ’ There js only 
one way to travdl in the east 4ith ease, 
and that is with an appoaranfcc tif pomp. 
The .Turks are much infiuenccd by^ the, 
cxteHor, and although they ^re not mer¬ 
cenary, a well-dressed ‘and well-attended 
infidel will command respect. 
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VI 


The church of the Efeily Sepulchre is 
nearly in ^tbi^ middle of the city, and pro¬ 
fessedly built upon Mount Calvary, which 
it is alleged was levelled for the structure. 
Within its walls .they have contrived to 
assemble the scenes of a vast number of 
incidents-jn the life of th^ Saviour, with ■• a. 
highly romantic violation of the unity of 
place. Here tli^ sacred feet A^rere anointed, 
there the sacred garments parcelled, frdin 
the pillar of the Scourging to the rent of 
the Ro(^, all is exhibited in a succession of 
magical d..enes. The truth js, the whole 
is an ingenious imposture of a com^ara- 
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tively recent date, and we are ^debted 
to that favoured individual, the Empress 

Helen, for this exaeedingly clever creation, 

* 

as well as for the discovery of the true' 
Cross. The lcarned#-believe, and with 
reason, that Caltary is at preset, as for¬ 
merly, without the waUs, and^hat we must 
seek, for this celebrated elevaUQn in the 
lofty hill now called Sion. 

The church is a spaiious building, sur¬ 
mounted by a dome. Attached to it, are 
’the particular churches of the various 

Christian sects, and many chapels and 

• * 

sanctliavies. , ]\tass in some part; or other 
is constantly celebrating, and companies of 
pilgrims toay bfe observed in all directions 
visitijjg the holy places, land offering their 
devotions. • Latin, and Arm^ian, and 
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The ftonrt is crowded with the vendors of 
relics and rosaries. The Church of the 
Sepulchre itself is a point of common union. 
Mid in its bpstle and lounging character, 
rather reminded mt of an exchange than a 
temple. 

One day, h I wjs pacing up and down 
this celebrated building, in conversation 
with a very ingenious Neapolitan fnar, 
experienced in theTlast, my attention was 

b * 

attracted by one who, from his sumptuous 
dress, his imposing demeanour, self-satisfiMl 
air, and the coolness with which, in a Chris¬ 
tian temple, he waved in his band a Hbsary 

•• ^ 
of Mecca, 1 for a moment considered a 

Moslemin. < Is it customai^ for the Turks 

to visit this place?’ 1! inquired, di^wing 

the atten^on of my companion to the 

stfang^r. 
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The'stranger is not a Turk,' ^nswered 
the friar, ‘ though, I fear, I caunot call 
him a Christian. 'It is Mari^ny, a French 
traveller. Do you not know him ? I witl* 
introduce you. He is a man of distin¬ 
guished science? and has rested some 
months in this city, sti*dying^Arabic.’ 

We approached him, and the,fnar ma(le 
ul acquainted. 

‘ Salam Aleikoum ? Count. Here at 
least is no Inquisition. Let us enjoy our- 
Selves. How mortifying, my gUod brother 
Antony, that you cannot bum me! ’ 

The friar .smiled, and fras evidently used 
to this raillery^ 

* I hope yet to behold the Eaaba,’ said 
Marjgny, ‘ it is a^easbmore genuine than 
anything vK here see.* 

N 2 
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* TruUi is not truth to the false,’ said 
Brother Antony. 

‘What, you reason.!* exclaimed Ma- 
dgny. ‘Stick” to Faith and,Infallibility, 
my good friend Antonio. I have just 
been viewing the rent in the rock. It is a 
pity, holy ij iher, that I have discovered 
that it is against the grain.’ 

‘ The greater the miracle,’ saidi. the 
Friar, t 

* Bravo! ypu deserve to he a bishop.’ 

‘ The Church has no fear of just rea- 
soners,' observed Brother Antony. 

* And is confuted, I suppose, only by 
the'unjust,’ rejoined Marigny. 

‘ Man without religion is a wild beast,’ 
remarked the friar. 

* Whicif religion ?’ inquired Marigny. 
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' There is only one true reUgio*/* said 
brother Antony. 

‘ Exactly; and m this cpuatry. Master 
Antony, renfember you are ar. infidel.’ 

* And you, they say' are a Moslemin.’ 

' They say wrong. I b^.tve^ in no 
human revelation, because it^oBtrudes the 
mind of another man into my bodj;, and 
must destroy morality,, wliidi can only be 
discovered,by my own Intelligence.’ ^ 

'* All is Divine revelation,’"said a stranger 

i • * 

who joined us. 

‘ Ah ! Wjrner,* saidMarigny, ‘ you see 
are at our oTd contests.’ 

* All is Djvine revelation,’, repeated 
Werner, ‘ for all comes from God.’ * 

‘ But whqt do you m4an by God? ’ 

* I mean the great luminous principle of 
existence, the, first Almighty Cause fara 
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'whom 'he are emanations, and in whose 
essence we shall again mingle.’ 

4 

‘ I asked for (bread, and you give nve a 
stone. I aski'd for a fact, and you give 
me a word. I cannot annex an idea to 

•I 

what you Until my Creator gift me 
with an intelligence that can comprehend 
the idea of his existence, I must conclii^, 

• ♦ t 

that he does nut de»re thai I should busy 
myself,about it.’ 

‘ That idea is implanted,in our breasts,’ 
said Wprner. 

* Innate!’ exclaimed Marigny, with a 
sneer. 

1L 


‘ And why not innate ?’ replied Werner, 

solemnly. ‘ Is it impossible for the Great 

who created us, tb create us wfeh a 
t 

sense of his existence P’ 



'( Listen to these iuhilosonhers.' said 
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Brother Anthony ; ‘ I never heard two of 

them agree. I must go to mass.’ 

‘ Mr. Werner, and myself^ Count,’ said 

Marigny, ' -are about to smoke a pipe witili' 

Besso, a rich Hebrew anerchant here. He 

is one of the fftiest-hearted fellows in the 

world, and generous as he Is rich. Will 

you accompany us? You njill greatly 
• • 
honour him, and find in his divan Some 

intelligent society.’ 


VII. 

Mabigny was a sceptic, and an absolute 

^ • 

materiafist, y£t be was influenced ]jy noble 
viejrs, for he hac^flevoted his life to science, 

and was nbw, at his own charge, about to 

• 

oe&etrate into the interior of Africa, bv 
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Sennaar,. Werner was a German divine^ 
and a rationalist, tauntingly described by 
his companion as a dev6ut Christian, who 
'did not belieye in Christianity. Yet he 
had resided in Palesline and Egypt nearly 

r 

four yearsi studying theib language, and 
customs, and Accumulating materials for a 
history of. the miraculous creed, whose 
miracles he explained. Both were men of 
remarkable intellecfual powers, and the 

r 

ablest champiofts of their respective sys¬ 
tems. 

I accompanied thes^ new acquaintances 
to the house of Besso, and Was* most liios- 
pitably reedved, and sump^ously enter¬ 
tained. . I have seldom met a man with 
more easy manners, 'and''mor^ gracious 
carriage thafi Besso who, although sincere 
in his creed, was the least bigoted of W 
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tribe. He introduced us to his his 

friend, and correspondent. Sheriff Effendiy 
an Egyptian merchant, j^d, who, fortu¬ 
nately, spoKfe the lingua ®'rs\nca with fac?-* 
lity. The other gufist was an English¬ 
man, by name llenson, a missionary, and 
a very learned, pious, ftnd atftite man. 

^ Slich was the party in whose society I 
generally spent a portion of ^ny day during 
my residence at Jerusalem, and I have 
often thought, that were th% conversations 
to which I have there listenecC recorded, 
a volume njight be«sent forth of more wit 
i^nd wisdom, \han are now usually met 
with. The ^tone of discussion wiis, in 

* 9 

general, metaphysical and scientifie, varied 
with speciilations *priifcipally on African 
travel, a subject with y?hich Shlfiff Effendi 
was well acquain^. In metfphy^cs. 
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^arp'‘w;ere the contests between Benson, 
Marigny, and Werner, and, on all sides, 
ably iraintmqcd. I listened to them with 
glreat interest, [feesso smiled, ^nd Sheriff 
Eifendi shrugged hiff shoulders. 

Understanding this mild and intelligent 
Moslcmin wa^in a hvr days about to join 
the caravan over the desart through G>aza 

4 . 

to Egypt, I rpsolved to accompany Him. 
* 

I remember well, that on the eve of our 
departure, one of those metaphysical dis¬ 
cussions ar&se in which Marigny delighted. 
When it terniinated, hp proposed, that as 
our agreeable assembly waS so'jn about to 
disperse, each of us should ^inscribe on a 
Dannel .of the wall, some sentence as a 
memorial of bis sojourn.' 

Benson whrote first, ‘ For as in Adam ail 
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die, sV in Christ all men shall hp *made 
alive.' 

Werner wote, ‘QloryMd Christ! The* 
Supernatural has destroyed tl^e Natural.' 

* 

Marigny wrote, ‘ Knowled^ is human.' 

•Besso wrote, ‘Iwill not helieie iwthose, 
who must believe in me.' 

Sheriff Effendi wrote, ‘Ood is great. 
Man should be charitable? 

Contarin'r Ffeming wrote, ‘ Time.' 

These are 'the .words that were,written 
in tjie house of !QSsso,.the Hebrew, resid¬ 
ing at JeS'usalem^ near the G^te of Sion. 
Amen! Travel teaches Toleration. 
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VIII. 

while I am writing these 
pages, some Wge rffay be reading, in the 
once mysterious inscriptions of the mqst 
ancient of people, some secret which may 
change the foundations of human know¬ 
ledge. Already the chronology of the 
world assumes a new aspect, already in 
the now intelligible thcjlogy of Egypt, we 
have disco'Vered the origin 'of Grecian 
polytheism, already we ha’e penetrated 
beyond'the delusive veil of Ptolemtdc 
transmutation : Isis* has yielded to At'uor, 
and Osirir to Knepth. The scholar 
discrrds the * Grecian^^ nomenclature of 



Seso^ris*an(l Mcmnon. In the t^pnples 
of Carnac, he discovers the conquests of 
Rameses, and in*the palaces of Medinet 
Abou, the rpfincd clviliz^^on of AmenopU. 

Singular fate of ^modern ages, that 
benidcent Omnipotence has willed, that 
for all our knowledge, ^should be 
indebted to the most insignificant of 
ahoient states. Our divine instruction is 
handed down to us by an Arabian tribe, 
and our profane learning flows only from 
Hhe clans of the JEgean! 

Where arc the records .of the great 
Assyrian mpntwchy ? Where are the books 
of the Medes and Persians? Whei% the 
learned tuinals of the Pharaohs*? 

Fortunate Jordhn! Fortunate Ilissus! 
I have waded through the sa%red waters; 
wifli difliculty, I traced thp scanty wind* 
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ings ,of the classic stream. Ala'a! ^irthe 
exuberant Tigris; alas! for the mighty 
Euphrates; alas! for the mysterious Nile! 

^ A river is ^suddenly fqjmd flowing 

( 

through the wilderness; its source is un¬ 
known. On one side, .are interminable 
wastes of ^ fend; on the other, a rocky 
desart and a narrow sea. Thus it rolls on 
for^ five hundred miles, throwing up 'on 
each side, to the extent of about three 
leagues, a soil fertile as a garden. Within 
a hundred and fifty< miles of the sea, it 
divides into two branches, which wind 

through an immense ph'in, once tlie 
•' ' < 
granary of the world. Such is Egypt! 

From the cataracts of '^ubia to the 

gardens of the Delta, in a course of twelve 

hundred i^iles, Uie banks of vie Nile are 

covered at slight intarvals with tempks 



and^at&combs, pyramids, and pointed 
chambers. The rock temples of Ipsambol, 
guarded by colossal forms, are within the 
roar of th^ second cat^act: avenues 
sphinxes lead to Der/, the chief town of 
Nubiti': from Berr to the first cataract, 
the Egyptian boundjiry, a ^cnes of rock 
temj)les conduct to the beautiful and 

sSlcsed buildings of Philoe : Edfou. and 

* 

Esneh are a fine preparation for the 
colossal splendour and the massy ^ace of 
■ancient Thebes. 

Even after the mexnausume curiosity 
andevaried’ms^gnificencttof this unrivalled 
record of ancient art, the beantiful 

Dcndera, cor»uramate blending of Egyp- 

• ^ 

tian imagination «nd Grecian taste, will 
command .your enthusiastic and if 

thtP catacombs of Siout, and the chambers 
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of B?nihassan prove less fruitful df ir^erest 

after the tombs of the Kings, and the 

cemeteries of Gomou, before you are the 

obelisks of "iMWiphis, and tjie pyramids 
( 

of Gizeh, Saccarab, and Dashour! 


IX. 

The trayeller, who, crosses the Desart 
and yieivs the Nile with its lively villages, 
clustered in grovps of palm^ and its banks 
entiiely lined with that graceful tree, will 
bless with sincerity, ‘ the Fabier of Waters.’ 
Tis a rich land, and jndeed flowing with 
milk and ^oney. The Delta^^in its*^ ge¬ 
neral appearance, somewhat reminded, me 
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of iSj^gitlm. The soil everywhero is a 
rich black mud witliout a single stone. 
The land is so luiiformly flat, tha(^ those 
who arrive ,by sea, do i)j9r detect it until* 
within h;df a dozen jniles, when a palm 
tree creeps upon the horizon, and then 
you observe the line ijf lainj* tliat supports 
it. ,Tlic Delta is intersected by canals 
v^iich are filled by the rising Nile. ‘It is 
by their nicdiuni, and* not hy the absolute 
overflowing of the river, that the country 
"is j)eriodica]ly dclugSd. 

The Arabs are gay, wiwy, vivacious, 
and* very jsuiiceptihle and acute. It is 
difficult to render them miserable, Snd a 
beneficent governmeint might /IndJn them 

the most valuable* subjects. A delightful 

e t . • 

climate is some cotapensation fur a grinding 

’ ^ '«s • 

tyftinny. Every night, as they row along 
.VoL. IV. O 
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the moonlit river, the boatmen joir^'in a 
melodious chorus, shouts of merriment 
burst .vfrom each illumined village, every- 
•where arc heard'tthe sounds of laughter 
and of music, and wherever you stop, you 
are saluted by the dancing girls. These 
are always ►graceful in their craft; some¬ 
times very agreeable in their persons. 
Tliey are gaily, even richly dressed. in 
bright colours with their hmr braided with 
pearls, and their necks and foreheads 
ad(>rned trtth strings^ of gold coin. In 
their voluptuous dance, we at once detect 
the origin of the' boleros, aud fandangos, 

t 

and castanets of Spain. 

I adtnire very much the‘Arab Vomen. 
'fhey are very delicately^ moulded. N^yer 
have 1 seei9 such twinkling feet; and such 
small hands. Their complexion is clSar, 
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ancl^ndt dark; their features IwaMtifully 
formed, and sharply defined; their eyes 
liquid with yrassion, and^ bright 'njith in¬ 
telligence.*' The travejler^is delighted* fl> 
find himself in an Oriental country where 
the women are^ot imprisoned, and scarcely 
veiled. For a long»tiine,jI Mould not de¬ 
tect the reason, why I was £o charmed 
• • ■ 
wfth Egyptian life. At Iqst, I recolltected, 

that I had recurred,’after a long estrange- 
ment, to the cheerful influence of women. 


I FOLLOiVED the course of^he Mile far 
iifto Nubia, and d?d not stop until I was 
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under the tropic of Cancer. Shortly jiier 
quitting Egypt, the landscape changes. 
It is perfectly African; nwuntains of burn¬ 
ing sand, vegefdwon unnatuiially vivid, 
groves of cocoa trees, ..groups of crocodiles, 
and an ebony population'in a state of 
nudity, aringd'with spears of reeds, and 
shields of the hippopotamus and t,he 
jnraflb. 

The voyage back'was tedious, and I 
w'as glad, after so much wandering, to 
settle dow'if tn Cairo. 


XI. 

Cairo is situate on the base of considera¬ 
ble hills, whose origin cannot be accounted 
for, but whsih arc undoubtcdly^artificial. 
They are formed by the ruins and the ruo- 
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bis.^ of long centuries. When I» witness 
these extraordinary fonnations, which are” 
not uncommon ‘in the neighbouiiliood of 
Eastern cities, I am ifirgressed witii nTie 
idea of the immenae antiejuity of oriental 
society. 

Tliere is a cliarm».abou^*r<tiro, and it is 
this,—that it is a capital in a desart. _ In 
dlie moment yo'.i :ire in the stream (tf exist¬ 
ence, and in tlie other, in boundless soli- 
tilde, or, whicli is still more awful, the 
silence of tombs. * 1 speak iff the .sepul- 

clu'cs of the Mamlouk Sidtans without the 

• s 

city. 'ISie^ form wiiat mjiy indeed be 
styled a Cuy of the Dc.ad, an nnuiense 
NccrojKilis, fuy of exquisite, buildings, 
^omes covered,with fretivork, and minarets 

carved *and moulded with<*rich and ele- 

• * * • * 

gant fancy. To me, they prpved much 



more irW;crcstin£r than the far-fameif P/ra- 
mids, although tl)eir cones in a distance 
are indi^id sublime,—theii* grey cones soar¬ 
ing in the light bh^f sky. 

The genius that has-raised the tombs of 
the Sultans, may alst) be ti’kced in many 
of the mosques (>f the cjty—splendid speci¬ 
mens of Saracenic architecture. In gazing 
upon ihese biilliant creations, and aka 
upon those of ancient 'Egypt, I have often 
been struck by the felicitous system which 
they display^’of ever forming the external 
ornaments by inscriptions. How far ex¬ 
celling the Grecian and Gothic method! 
Instead of a cornice of flowers, or an en¬ 
tablature of unmeaning fancy,‘how supe¬ 
rior to be reminded of tffe power of the 
Creator, or the necessity of Govt^nment, 
the deeds of conquerors, or the discoveries 
pf Arti! 



It was in these solitasy rides in the Desart 

of Cairo, and *in these lone wanderings 

* 

amid the tombs of rii* Sultjjfns, that T first 

again felt the desire of compo^tion. My 
• • 
mihd appeared suddenly to^have returned. 

I became restless, disquieted. I found 

myself perpetually indulging in audible 

soliloquy, and pouring forth iflipassioned 

monologues. I was pleased with the sys- 

tern of oriental life, !ind the libertv in 

which, in.Eg^pt, Franks can indulge. I 

felt no inclinatioq^o return to Europe, and 

I determined to,cast lay lot in this pleasant 

and fruitful land.. I had alraiady spent in 

• * • ® 

Cairo several months, and I now resolved 
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to mate it n)y permanent residence,/when 
I received strange letters from my father.. 
I sty^J them strange, for there breathe-f 
‘throughout a tove of mc]an^holy which 
with him was quite, unusual, and which 
pcrjdexed me. He cohtplaincd of ill 
Jiealth, and.cxpresscd ahojw that my wan¬ 
derings M-erc drawing to a close, and diat 
we might again meet. I had been nedVly 
six years absent. "STas it possible.'' Was 
it indeed six years, since I stood upon 
Mount Ji«« F And y’et iii that time, how 
much had happened! How much had I 

I , 

seen, and felt, and learnt! ' WJiat violent 
passions, what strange countries, what 
lively action, and what long' meditation ! 

Strange as may have appeared my con¬ 
duct to my father, I loved him devotedly. 
An indication of sentiment on his part ever 
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calle'J f<5rtb all my latent affection. ^ It was 

tl^e conviction from which I coukl never 

i(;livcst myself, that he was one, whf^ coukl 

spare no perticjj^of his j^^se for the softet 

feelings, and that h^s conduct to me was 

rather in accotdancc with the system of 

soeieiy than instigatcj^l hy^^■h^lt I should 

cousitior the feelings of a fatljei-—it was 
• • 
tlrfs conviction, that had alone ^lerMutted 

me so knig to estriftigc myself from his 

hcartli. Hut now he called me hack, and 

almost in sorrow. *I read his-^cttcr over 

and over again, dwelt on all its affection, 

and on all.il.# suppressed grief. I felt an 

I * 

irresistible desire to hasten to him \filhout 
a moment’s t^ela^ I longed to received his 
bj^ssing and his^embrace. 

I quitiJfed Cairo.. The Mai»madie canal 
yxas not yet open. I was obliged there- 
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fore to, sail to Rosetta. Thence I crossed 
the desart in a constant mirage, and ar¬ 
rived 9 t the famous Alexandria. In thijf^ 
Wsy port, I v/hsi. not long in finding a 
ship. One was about to sail for Ancona. 
I engaged : and noon the 

and sands of "Egypl vainslicd fron 
sight. 


XIIT. 


OtTE passage was tedious. ’Tiie captain 
was afraid of pirates, and, alarmed in tiie 
night, suddenly changed his course, and 
made for the Barbary coast, by which we 
lost our wirtd. We were' becalmed off 
Candia. I once more beheld Mount Ida. 
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i induced the Captain to run ^ into 

poi". T landed once more on that fatal 

cf'te^t. 'riie old Consul apd his fjmily 

wen- stl'! tbere,«ntid rec«iv( 5 (^l rnc with a 

kl.idness, wliieh remimled me of our first 

happy meei'ng. If slepi i;i the same cham- 

her. I woke in tin; nlurninty’ tie sun was 

still A'iiniiifr, the bright plants still (juivcr-_ 
• • * 
iiig jii its beams. lJut tin; gazelle had 

gone, the white gazelle had died. And 

my gazelle-where was she ? 

• • • • 

I beheld our home, our onCe happy 

home. Spiro only was with*me, and his 

family came rfofth with joy to greet him, 

I left tluMii. I hastened with tremulous 
> • • 
steps to the liapj)^ valley. I passed by 

the grove of oraijgc trees. My strength 

deserted m*e. I .leant nearl^_^ fainting 
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agaipst a tree. At last, I dared to ad- 
■vance a step, and look forward. 

T .beheld it. Yes !■'I beheld it, g^.‘n 
and -verdant, a^lid covered, with white roses, 
but I dared not approach. I wafted it a 
kiss and a blessing, aifd rushed like a 
m.adnian Ui the .shoroi 

At Ancona, I entered the liazaretto to 
perform a long quarantine. I instJiiitly 
■wrote to my father, and I dispatched a 
courier to my banker at Florence. I 
rcceivecrfrom him in n few days a packet. 
I opened it with a sad foreboding. A 
letter in, m'v lather’s hirncYwritintr re- 
assured me. I tore it open ; I, read. 
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XIV. 

‘ My bolovcii Contcrini, the hand of death 

• 

is upoii me. Eitch day my energies de¬ 
crease. I can concgal from* others, huf 
not from myself, my gradual, but certain 
de*l;aj’. AVe shall not meet again, ,my 
child, I have a deep conviction we .shall 
not meet again. Yet I would not die 
•A’ithout expressing to you my Itwe, with¬ 
out yielding to feelings whi«h I have too 
long suppressed. 

Child of my affections! receive* my 
blessing. • Offsfiring of my youfig passion ! 
let me press you,lli imagination, to my 
lone bosom j 

‘ft.h! why arc you not with me, why 
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is not my hand in yours! Tlicit is much 

T 

to say, more, more than I can ever express 
-—yet I must write, for I would not die 
without niy sou doing j_y 5 tice*to his father. 

‘Asa child you doubted my love; as a 
man, in spite of all your“ struggles, I am 
conscious -you never divested yourself of 
the agonizing idea. Oh ! my Conttrini, 
what is this life, this life of error, and 
misconception, and woe! 

‘ My feeble pen trembles in my hand. 
There i^' much, there is much to write, 
much alas! that never can be written. 
Why are we parted ? 

‘ You think me cold; you think me cal¬ 
lous; vou think me a hollow-hearted 
worldling. Oh ! my Contarini, recall the 
doubt and misery of your early years, and 
all you*- wild thoughts, and dark misgiv- 
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ings, ^nd vain efforts—recall all lljeSc, and 
behold the boyhood of your father! 

/1, too, believed uiyscIf»a,poet—*1, top, 
aspired to emsweipate )liy«kind—I, too, 
looked forward to a glorious future, and 

the dazzling vis*ta of eternal fame. The 

# 

passions of my hearl;*were*iorless violent 
tha.» yours, and not less ardent wjis my 
im{fctuous love. 

w 

‘ Woe! woo! the father and the §pn have 
been alike stricken. 1 know all, my Cpn- 
tarini ; I know all, my sweet, sweet child. 
I would have saved you from the batter 
lot—I alone \fould hJive born« the deep 
despair, 

‘ Was she fair, Coutarini ? Was slie 
beautiful? ^Alas,! there was once one as 
bright and !is glorious;—you kni!|r not your 
motlier. 
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‘ I cai,i remctnlwr tlic day but as yester¬ 
day, when I first gazed upon the liqvid 
darkniss of her eye. It was at that fatal 

* * r 

city I will nott’iaine—^licwiwbld’Venice ! 

‘ I found her surrounded by a thousand 
slaves—I won her from amid this band ;— 
against the'efiVrts aifd opposition of all her 
family, I-won her. Yes! she was-my 
bride—the beautiful daughter of this? ro¬ 
mantic land—a land to which I was de¬ 
voted, and for which I would have perilled 
my life. Alas ! I perilled my love ! My 
imagination was fired by that wondrous 
and witchmg city. My love of freedom, 
my hatred of oppression burned each day 
with a brighter and nyn’e vehement flame. 
I sighed over its-past glory tend present 
degradatidh, and when ‘I mingled my 
blood '. ’ith the veins of the Contarini, I 
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voWetl I Voultl revive the glory ^ury had 
themselves created. 

‘ Venice was at that time^nder th«yoko 
of the French^ .^hc r^ccilection of tRe 
Republic was still fresh in mens’ minds; 
the son of the last Doge was my relatiye 
and my friend. Unh&ppy IVisgTialigo! thy 
memory demands a tear. 

‘We conspired. Even uow my l>lood 

• 

seems to flow with renewed force,,when I 
recall the excitement of our secret meetings 
in the old Palazzo Contarini, on tfig Grand 
Lagune. How oft^ has daylight on the 
waters remisded us of our lon£c«counsels! 

‘ We wore betrayed. Timely informa¬ 
tion permitted me escape. I bore awa^ 
my^vife. "^e reached‘Mantua in safety. 
Perhaps it was the-agitation ol*the event 
and the flight; since the tragedy of 

VoL. IV. 


p 
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Candi<>, I have sometimes thought it 
might have been a constitutional dopm. 
But tliat fatal night, v^liy, why recall 4t! 
We haye bo^i (alike gufierud. No, no, 
not alike, for I had my child. 

‘ My child, my darling child, even now 
your recolkct’van maintains mo, even now 
piy cheek warms, as I repose upon the 
anticipation of.yonr glory. 

‘ I will not dwell upon what I now en¬ 
dured. Alas! I cannot leave it to your 
imagination. Your reality has taught you 
all. 1 roved a madman amid the moun¬ 
tains of tilt Tyrol. But yoii vvxere with me, 
my child, you were with me, avd 1 looked 
upon your mild and pensive eyes, and the 
wildness of my thoughts died away. , 

‘ I recurred to those hopes of^poetic fame 

i i 

which kad soothed the dull wretchedness 
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of mj boyhood. Alas! no flapi* from 

lU'avcn descended on my lyre. I expe- 

rlfaiccd only moftificatioti, and s« com- 

• • *, 

plete was my wre<f;hcdn#ss^so tlcstdate ifiy 

life, so void of hope ftnd cheerfulness, and 
even the prospect, of tliat common ease that 
th(; merest animals fiS^uire, tliITt had it not 
bt'en for you, I would have freed .myself 

frofti the indcscribahle burthen of my 

• 

existence. My hereditary osta^fs were 
confiscated ; my friends, like myself, were 
in exile. We were, in fact, destitute, and 
I had lost .all confidence in my energies. 
‘ Tlius \roe-begone, I entewjd Vienna, 

where ftwtunatelv I found a friend. 

, 4 “ # 

Mingling in the ^^tificial society of tlfal 

reined city, those excited feelings, fed by 
my strange adventures and solitary life 
subsided. I began to lose what \*&s nccu- 
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liar in «ie, and share much that was ^gene¬ 
ral. Worldly feelings sprang up. Some 
succesa brougli^ back Aiy confidence. , I 
t)d!lieved,tbat IrWiK not (lestitdte of power, 
but had only mistaken its nature. It was 
a political age. A great theatre seemed 
before me. "I'bad ever been ambitious. I 
directed my desires in a new channel, and 
I defermined tQ be a statesman. 

‘ I had attracted the attention of the 
Austrian minister. I became his secretary. 
You know the rest. 

‘ I jesolved that my child should be 
happy. I,desired to save him from the 
misery that clouded my owm youth. I 
would have preserved him from the 
tyranny of impetuous passions, and fhe 
barrowing <roc that ajraits’ an ili-regulated 

J I 

mind. I observed in him a dangerous 
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suscejtiljility that alarmed me. I studied 
tosprevent the indulgence of his feelings. 
I was kind, but I*was calm.. His <magi- 
native temperatneiit didsioVescapa me. *I 
perceiycd only hereditary weakness, and 

would have prevented hereditary woe. «It 

• 

was my aim to make*tiim a pflictical man. 
Qh ? Contarini, it was the anxiety qf affec¬ 
tion that prevented me from doing justice 
to your genius. 

‘ My son, my child, my only belovjed, 
could I but once press you in my arras, I 

should diew happy And even now thq 

• • • 

future supports me, and I feel tiie glory of 
your coming ^me irradiating my tomb. 

‘ Why, why, cqpnot we meet! *1 coulT 
sa 3 iso much, although I would say only I 
loved you. The pen falls froi^ my hand, 
the feeble pgn, that has signifiedliothing. 
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Imagiite.what I would express, my (Jonta- 
rini, love me, love me. Cherish my 
memoly, whi^e ^’ou receive my blessing.* 

‘ Let me fly, let nib fly to him instantlyl’ 

I 

WPS my exclamation. I felt the horrors 
of my imprlsonmentf * I wrung my hands, 
and stamped from helplessness. There 
was a packet. <I opened it: a lock of rich, 
dark hrir, whose colour was not strange 
to me, and a beautiful miniature, that 
seemed a portrait of my beloved, yet I 
gazed upon the countenance of my mother. 


XV. 


Th^^e was yet a letter from my banker. 
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%vhicl» I long neglected to open. I .opened 
it (at last, and learned the death of niy 
remaining parent. 

The age oT ieajs was.pajt. i hat reliel 
was denied me. I looked up to Heaven 
in despair.- 1 ffew to a darkened chamberl 
I buried my face in*my hands, and lone 
and speechless, I delivered iiiy,gelf up for 
daj's to the silent agony of^the past. 




PART THE’SEVENTH. 




I .LKANT against a column of Temple 
Oif Castor. On one side vas the Palace of 
the Caesars; on the other, tlje colossal 


amphitheatre of Vespasian. Arches of 
triumph, the pillars of Pagan temples, and 

the domes of Christian * churches, rose 

• ( • 


* A * 

around n%. In the distance, was the 
wide Cajppagna, the Ckiudian Aqueduct, 
and the Alban unt. 


^Solitudp an^ Silence reigned on that 
Sacred llrad once echoihg wiA the shouts 
and chariots of three hundred Utumnhs— 
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Solitude and Silence, meet companions of 
Imperial Desolation! AVhere are the 
spoils of Egypt, aiid of Cartilage ? Where 
the golden tribute t f Iberia ? Where the 
long Gallic trophies ? Where are the rich 
armour, and massy cups, of Macedon ? 
Where are the pictures and statues of 
Corinth ? Where, the hbraries of Athens 
Where is the broken bow of Parthia? 
Where, the elephants of Pontus, and the 
gorgeous diadems of the Asian Kings? 
And where is Home ? All nations rose 

and flourished, only to SM'ell her rplcndour, 

» 

and now I stand amid her ruins! ^ 

In such a scene, what arp ou: private 

griefs and petty sorroiy. ? And what is 

Man ? I felt my nothingness. Lj^e 

* » 

seemed flaf^ and dull, and trifling. ^I 
could , not conceive that I could again 
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became interested in its base |ftirsuits. t 
believed that I could tio longer be in- 
fhicnced by Joy, or by» iorrow. Indif¬ 
ference alone renTained? 

Am man clambered down the steep 
the Palatine. It was Winjter, flush«^nd 
eager from a rceent excavation. 

* What, Count,’ he exclairaetf, 'Tiyiralis- 
ing in the Forum !’ 

‘ x\las ! Winter, what is Life ?’ 

‘ sf\n excellent tiling, as loughs ondcan 
discover as pretty a Toi;po, as I have 
stumbled »ipon thiv, moijiing.’ 

‘ A Torso! a maimed memorial of the 
past. Tile \;^^y name is melancholy.’ 

‘ What is the i’ast to me ? I am not 
de«d. Y<w ma^ be. I exist in the Pre¬ 
sent.’ 

‘ The vaifty of_thc present overpbwers 


me. 
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'■ Pooh*’!' I tell you what, my fri'nd, 
the period has arrived in your life, when 
yo’j. must renounee meditation. Action is 
now your part. IVIediiktion is culture. 

,.J‘ is well to think until a man have dis- 
covcicd his genius, and developed his 
faculties, but.theh let him put his Intelli¬ 
gence in motion. Act, act, act; act with-, 
out ceasing, and you will no longer talk 
of the vanity of life.’ 

‘ Put how am I to act ? ’ 

‘ Create. Man is made to create, from 
the Poet to the Poster.’ 
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M\ father bequeathed me^his cnti(f>*pro- 
porly, which w'as more ccmsulcrablc than I 
liafl iinagined. the Countess anfl 4ier chfl- 
di'?ni being amply yrovuted for by her 
own estate. In addition to thi^ I found 
that, lie had claiiTjpd in niy favour* the 
C'ontarini estates, to which, independent of 
the validit*' of niy*inarriage, I was entitled 
through ray mother. After dtuch Jitiga- 
tion, the*;pie|Lipn had been (]ecided in my 
behalf, a few monAis before my return to 
Itgly. T .found inysilf, therefore, unex- 
pejtetlly, a ver)' rich*man. { #rote to the 
Countess, afid received from lier tb.very 
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affectionate^ reply; nor slioulcl I omit,^hat 
I -was honoured by an autograph letter rf 
condolence from'the King, and an invita- 

‘ A 

tion to re-enter his lervic.. 

. As I was now wearied with wandering, 
and d''sirous of settling down in life, and 
as I had been dtpriveU of those affections, 
which lender home delightful, I deter- 
mined to find, in the creations of Art, some 
consolation and some substitute for that 
domestic bliss, which I value above all 
other blessings. I resolved to create a 
Paradise. 

.1 purchased a large estate in the vicinity 
of Naples, with a palace and^beai tiful gar¬ 
dens. I called in the aS istance of the first 
artists in the country, and I availed mysglf, 
above all, of the fine taste of my friend 
Wint'ir. The palace was a Pslladian pile. 



Tbuilt iipon a stately terrace cover^ with 
orange and citron trees, and to which you 
ascended by broadfflights (jf niarblc»steps. 
The formatiowiof the surrounding ,countt-y 
was highly picturesque; hills beautifully 
peaked or undulating, and richly woodgd* 
covered with the cyp'^ss and the ilex, and 
crowjicd with the stone pine. ’ pccasion- 
afly, ^•ou caught a glimpse yf the blub sea 
and the brilliant coast. 

Upon the terrace, on each side of the 
"portal, I have placed a colossal* Sphinx, 
which were excavated wh?n I was at 
TheUes, and *vhich I was fortunate enough 
to purchase^ They are of. cream-colourcct 
granite, and as*%reslj and sharp asdf they 
were finished yesterday.. There is a soft 
inajest;^ and* a serene bcanty in ^le coun¬ 
tenances, which are very rcmarivablA 


VoL. IV. 


o 
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It is my intention to. build these 

beautiful domains a Saracenic palace, ^hicVi 

my oriental collections v*ill befit, but which 

f hope also to Jll with the juasterpieccs of 

Chrl' ian art. At present, in a gallery, 

I i;iave placed some fine specimens of the 

Venetian; Roman, and Eclectic schools, 
¥ 

and have ranged between them copies in 
marble, by Bertolini, of the most celebrated 
ancient statues. In one cabinet by itself 
is the gem of my collection, a Magdalen, 
by Murillo, and in another, a sleeping 
Cupid, by Oaiiova, over which I have 
contrived by a .secret light io throw a rosy 
flush, that invests the ideal beauty of the 
sculptor with still more ideal lifei At the 
end of the gallery I have placed the por¬ 
traits of ny father and of m^ mother, the 

i * 

latter copied by an excellent artist trom 
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the ^linlature. * Between them ^s*a frame 
richly carved ivory, enclosing a blSck 
ve]vet veil, studfled wirii^ white* roses, 
worked in pelft'ls. 

Around me, I h(Jj)e in time to create 
a scene which ^nay rival in beaut)^ and 
variety, although nfi* in gxtefit. the villa 
of Hadrian, whom I have always ooBsidered 
the •most sumptuous andi accomplished 
character of antiquity. I have .already 

commenced the foundation of a toiler 

• . * * * 

which shall rise at least one hundeed and 

fifty feet, and which I trust*will equal in, 
the b*eauty o^ flie design, and the solidity 
of the mascjpry, the most celebrated works 
of antiquity, ^'hi^ower I shall dedicate 
to the Future, anc^ I intend that it shall be 
my tonjb. 

Lausanne has married, and will'never 
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quit met, He has promised also^toTform 
a {>and of wind instruments, a solace n^ ’Cii 
sary to solitydc. Wfnter is my only 
friend and my 6nly visy.or.He is a great 
deal with me, and lias a studio in the 

il ^ 

IT >* 

pala 9 e. lie is so independent, that he 
often arrives and <5uits it without my 
Itnowlodge; yet I never converse 'with 
him without pJeasure. 

Here«let me pass my life in the study 
an;l the creation of the Beautiful. Such is 

Iv * « 

my desire; but whether it will be my career 
is, I feel, doubtful. ,My interest in the 
happbiess of my race is too’ k'een to permit 

H 

me for a momelit to be blind tp the storms 
that lour on the horifon of society. Per¬ 
chance also the political regeneration of 
the coufery to which I am devoted may 
not,be distant, and in that .great work I 
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am SsolKed to* participate. Sjt^er jest. 
tTiij' the most civilized portion of tlie gloTie 
should he considired iiicftpable of self- 
government ! 

AVhcn I examine flic state of European 
society with the unimpassioned spirit wltich 
the philosopher caif aloae command, 1 
^erCeive that it is in a state of transition—^ 

a stftte of transition from Feudal to Federal 

• 

principles. This I conceive to he the solt 
and i^ret cause of i^l the convulsions ^Jial 
have occurred, and are to occur. 

Circumatanccs aiji beyond the control oi 
m^n; hut h?s conduct is in his own^iov^ 
The greati event is as siire as that I am 
now penning this prophecy of its occur- 
reqpc. With us» it rcs'ts whether it shall 
he welcomed hy Wisdom or ]l^y»ignorance 
—whether i|s bcnciScent results sliall be 
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accelerated by enlightened min'd, pr re¬ 
tarded by our dark passions. 

^ What is tliB arch of the conqueror, 
wfiat the laureh qf thq, poet! I think of 
the infinity of Spaefe, I feel my nothing- 
nesffl. Yet if I am to be remembered, let 
me be remembered-as one who, in a sad 
night /?£ gloomy ignorance and savage, 
bigotry, was prescient of the fla-aing 
morning-break of bright philosophy,—as 
onp who deeply sympathised with his fel¬ 
low-men, and felt a proud and profound 
.conviction of their perfectibility,—^as one 
who deveted hiniself to the amelioration of 
his kind, by the destruction of error and 
the propagation of trU/.h. 
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